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Who arc the great, that boast a name 
Superior to the poor of earth ? 

Ask rather how their honors oame— 
Whether by toil, or sudden birth. 

The brows that shine with jewelled light, 
Vntnskrni by toil or weighty care, 

May revel in their kingly height, 

Yet grief and pain will claim their share. 

aB, they’re the nobles of the earth, 

• AVho soonf the fetters of the slave; - 

Who, changing to a higher birth, 

Gird on the armor Honor gave. 

Nor are they s s\vayed from duty’s path, 

By kingly smile, or tyrant frown, 


Who, then, will fear a lordly lino’ 

A kingly race of brother men ? 
Who, if fails thoir golden mine, 

Will he hut one of us again! 

But rather mark the great and goed, 
Their deeds -divine, of higher birth; 
That all , linked In one brotherhood, 
May bo tbe true nobility of earth! 


[copyright securhd by the author.] 

MARK SUTHERLAND: 


Clement Sutherland entered, with a forbid¬ 
ding and foreboding scowl upon his brow. 

Colonel Ashley instantly arose, set a chair, 
and invited him to be seated. 

Clement Sutherland, without unbending the 
sternness of his features, bowed, and sat down. 

‘•1 trust you are in good health this morning, 
Mr. Sutherland,” said the Colonel, urbanely. 

“ I am well, sir,” replied his guest, coldly. 

“ 1 was sorry to miss you at the breakfast- 
table this morning. [ trust my little girl made 
you comfortable in your own apartment?” 

“ Thank ybu, sir.” 

Colonel Ashley was silenced and repelled for 
a little while by this churlishness on the part 
of his interlocutor, but speedily recollecting 
• that it was his guest who had sought this in. 
terview, he inquired, with some reserve of man- 

“ Can I be so happy as to serve you in any 
way this morning, Mr. Sutherland?” 

“ Who recommended that young man whom 
you have engaged as a tutor ? ” asked Clement 
Sutherland, curtly. 

Now, Colonel Ashley might well have been 
exasperated by the impertinence of this ques¬ 
tion, to make some indignant answer, but Col. 
Ashley was a gentleman and a host,' he re¬ 
plied with the utmost courtesy, yet in a man¬ 
ner that administered the keenest and most 
delicate rebuke. Looking at his guest, ho said, 
slowly and with meaning, “His name recom¬ 
mended him, Mr. Sutherland.” 

“That is just what I feared! That is the 
one thing, unhappily, of which we oannot de- 


:h we cannot de- 
, , , some degree, re¬ 

sponsible for him! Pray, sir, did you know 
anything of this young man’s past history ? ” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ You fancied him a relative of ours? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Now, then, will you be so kind as to give 
me your attention for a few minutes? ” 

Colonel Ashley settled himself in an attitude 
of fixed interest, and Clement Sutherland com¬ 
menced a narration of some considerable length, 
which, at its close, loft Mark Sutherland with 
the character of a graceless son, a faithless 
lover, an unprincipled man, and a mad re¬ 
former. 

“Sir,” said he, in conclusion, “you should 
not give him liousc-room for an hour! He will 
pervert your children, steal the heart of your 
neice, sow fatal dissension between your son 
and his wife, and inoito your slaves to revolt! ” 
Colonel Ashley went through all the degrees 
of incredulity, doubt, perplexity, and alarm, 
exclaiming, “1 should never have believed it of 
him ! He does not loot at all like an incendi¬ 
ary!” 

“ Sir, an inoendiary does not parade his com¬ 
bustible matter before your eyes, and look like 
he was going to fire your house! ” 

“ He does not seem to me to be at all dan- 


It was impossible that the discordant ele¬ 
ments of social life assembled at Asliloy Hall 
could harmonize for an instant. Of the family 
party gathered around the breakfast table, 
the pale, beautiful India assumed a mask of 
snfilea—Mr. Ashley wore a look of anxious 
perplexity lie did' not care to hide—Mark 
Sutherland appeared self-possessed, but was too 
conscious to feel really at ease. Colonel Ash- 
lay was secretly annoyed, to find the re-union 
around tho breakfast table not quite so cheer¬ 
ful as might have.been expected. Mrs. Vivian 
was vexed at the general tacit antagonism, 
and resolved, if this should last, to bring her 
visit to a close as soon as possible. Neverthe¬ 
less, *he kept up an irregular fire of wit and 
repartee, to prevent the party falling into dead 
silence. Rosalie alone was truly at ease. She 
waB totally ignorant of any cause of disunion 
in the circle, and too much absorbed in her 
own infinite content, to notice signs of disturb¬ 
ance among those around her. 

When breakfast was over, the little lady 
drew Rosalie oft' into tho piazza, and away up 
to the honeysuckle-shaded end, where no one 
was likely to come but the honey bees. 

“And now, Rose,” she asked, “what is it? 
Your eyes have poured streams of light all 
breakfast time, like sun glances; they have 
projected rays wherever they have fallen. Now, 
what’s it all about?” 

“ One should bo merry in wedding times! ” 

“ Merry in wedding times! Look here, Rosa¬ 
lie ! Some marriages are made in heaven, 
some on earth, and some—in the other place.. 
But it wasi not merriment, but profound, still 
joy, that lighted your eyes, Rose! Now, what 
was it all about ? ” 

“ Mark loves me, mamma ! ” whispered the 
girl, hiding her face upon her step mother’s 
shoulder. 

“ Now, that’s the most absurd thing I ever 
heard in all my life! ” exclaimed the little lady, 
shoving her off, and walking rapidly away 
with a highly flushed cheek. 

Rosalie know her too well, and trusted her 
too thoroughly, to feel any anxiety. She walk¬ 
ed behind her, put her arms around her waist, 
and, bending forward, looked up smilingly into 
her eves. 

“ You needn’t think to get the better of me 
that way, Rose! It is ridiculous, I say! What 
do you mean to do with this love ? ” 

Rose folded both hands over her bosom with 
a look of unspeakable content. Both look and 
gesturo were involuntary. 

“Aye, hoard it away, treasure it deep in 
your heart, I suppose you mean. Silly girl! 
Well! what is to be the end of it all? What 
P’ actieal object do you propose to yourself? 
When ever do you expect to be married 1 ” 

“ Whenever Mark asks me, mamma!” 

“ It is just madness!” exclaimed the lady, 
impatiently. “ He has not a dollar! ” 

“ Yes ho has! All that I have, mamma! ” 

“ All that you have ! Do you imagine, for an 
instant, that your guardian will give up one 
cent of your property during your minority ? 
No! he will even stop your allowance, if you 
become the wife of Mark Sutherland !” 

“ Why should he do that ? It would be very 
unjust! ” said Rosalie, raising her eyebrows 
with surprise; “it would be unnatural! mon¬ 
strous ! My guardian, Mark’s owd uncle! Oh! 
surely, having discarded him, he will not pur¬ 
sue him with persecutions.” 

“ mil he not V’ 

“No! I will never believe it!” 

“ He will fill up the measure of his animosi¬ 
ty—believe that! Clement Sutherland did not 
appear at the breakfast table this morning: 
Can you not surmise the cause? He has many 
had reasons for hating his nephew. He hates 
him for liis political opinions, for his anti-sla¬ 
very principles, and, more than all, for having 
had the power to give up the beautiful India. 
Clement Sutherland worships his beautiful 
daughter. And ho hates Mark for not having 
laid upon her shrine the most precious jewel of 
his soul—his integrity. And now, with tho 
opposition of your guardian, who is invested 
with such power over your I'ortuno, what have 
you to expect, in giving yourself to Mark Suth¬ 
erland?” 

“ I do not know; I shall leave it all to Mark. 
It is no conditional promise I have given him— 
no half faith I have pledged him. 1 have given 
him the full and complete control of my desti¬ 
ny- I could not help it. All that was within 
me—heart and soul and spirit—sprang to him 
when he called mo. Mamma, it is a word 
often abused, but at this moment my soul 
throws it irresistibly upon rny lips—I adore 
Mark! And now, amidst opposition, porsocu- 
tiou, desertion, he must know that there is one 
who will follow wherever he leads—one heart 
that will cleave to him, in joy and in sorrow, 


in life and in death.” 

At that very instant, the boy brought the 
mail-bag, intruded upon them, and handed 
Mrs. Vivian a letter. As soon as her glance 
fell upon the superscription, her faoe flushed 
to the forehead, and, for the moment forgetful 
of Rosalie, she hastened away to read it. 

While this confidential conversation was go¬ 
ing on between tbe young step-mother and her 
daughter, another scene, portentous with fate, 
transpired in the study of Colonel Ashloy. As 
that gentleman was leaving the breakfast-room, 
a message was brought him from Mr. Clement 
Sutherland, desiring the favor of a few' mo¬ 
ments’ private conversation with him. Colonel 
Ashley returned word that he would be pleas¬ 
ed to see Mr. Sutherland in his study. Thither 
he immediately proceeded, and thither soon 
followed bis guest. 


“I rather liked tho young gentleman, I con¬ 
fess,” said Col. Ashley, slowly and hesitatingly. 

“ Sir, would you like your children to imbibe 
Anti-Slavery principles ? Would you like your 
slaves inoited to rise and cut your throat? 
Would you like an estrangement and separa¬ 
tion brought about between your son and 
daughter-in-law? Would you liko your noice 
to elope with a fanatic 1 ” 

“ Mr. Sutherland, I must say that you shook 
mo beyond endurance. You ruthlessly grasp 
subjects that a man of honor and delicacy 
searccly likes to»toucb. You have dealt severe¬ 
ly with the young man, also, in your speech. 
He may bo an onthusiast—enthusiasm is a fault 
appertaining to youth and genius—and, more¬ 
over, persecution is not at all to my taste; it is 
always the growth of oowardioe. I am as far 
from the spirit of persecution as I am from the 
spirit of fear. I do not fear that my children 
will be perverted, my negroes maddened, my 
neioe infatuated, or my son and daughter di¬ 
vorced, by the presence of this high-souled but 
mistaken young gentleman in my family. I 
told you that I liked Mr. Mark Sutherland, 
and I cannot hate him to order. Nevertheless, 
as it is not expedient that one formerly betroth¬ 
ed of Mrs. Ashley should be here to annoy hor 
by his presence, I will see tho young gentle¬ 
man, and arrange our—the speedy termination 
of our engagement.” 

Mr. Clement Sutherland expressed himself 
satisfied, arose, and left the room. 

Colonel Ashley remained with his head upon 
his chest, in an attitude of serious thought, lor 
a few minutes; then, pulling the bell-rope, he 
summoned a servant. 

“ Go,” he said to the' man that entered, 
“and request Mr. Mark Sutherland to favor 
me with his company here for a few moments.” 

The messenger went out, and in search of the 
tutor. 

Meanwhile, Mark 'Sutherland was in his 
own room, engaged in reading a letter that had 
arrived by the morning’s mail. It was from 
his old college friend, Lauderdale. It was a 
very long letter, being the first that ho had 
written to Mark Sutherland for more than two 
years. Ho began by reproaching Mark for 
dropping the correspondence, and leaving him 
in ignorance of his whereabouts. He next in¬ 
formed his friend that he owed his knowledge 
of his present residence to a happy accident— 
namely, to information given him by a fair 
lady, with whom he had been so fortunate ; aB 
to maintain an epistolary correspondence; that 
he expected soon to arrive at Ashley Hall, on a 
visit to this fair friend, from whom he had re¬ 
ceived an invitation. (Here a jealous pang 
shot through the heart of the reader. “ A fair 
friend”—might that be Rosalie? Had s/ickept 
up a constant correspondence with Lauder¬ 
dale ? And had she even invited him to the 
house? He could not endure the suspicion for 
a moment. No, not even if it were only a cool, 
friendly correspondence. He could not endure 
that Rose should be on friendly terms with any 
man except himself.) He read on. The letter 
proceeded to toll him all that had'befallen the 
writer since he had last written; how he had 
settled in a Western country town ; how, after 
some difficulty, he had been admitted to the 
bar, and how he had already got into a toler¬ 
ably lucrative practice. Finally came the most 
startling news of all, viz: that two months pre¬ 
vious, he—L, Lauderdale, Esq.—had coma into 
the possession of an estate of sixty thousand 
dollars, by the demise of bis godfather, a 
widower without children or near relatives, and 
who, dying, bequeathed him the whole of his 
considerable property. “ I do not fully realize 
this event, dear Mark,” he wrote; “ I cannot 
realize my personal interest in it. All I do 
feel—but that is much, that is everything—is, 
that now 1 may go to Ashley Hall, and lay my¬ 
self and my fortune at tlio feet of my fair 
friend, the beautiful widow, Mrs. Vivian.” 

Mark took a long, deep breath. 

“What do you want, sir?” he said, looking 
up, and for the first time seeing Col. Ashley’s 
servant standing in the room. 

The man delivered his message, and Mark 
promised to attend Colonel Ashley soon, and 
dismissed the messenger. 

He resumed his letter. There was little 
more to be read, but that little was full of fate. 

“ matters not to me, now, dear Mark, what 
quarter of tho country 1 live in. That shall tie 
decided by the will of my fair queen, Valeria. 
One thing is certain—this ‘ law shop’ and this 
village must be given up. My evacuation of 
the promises will leave a fair opening for any 
enterprising young gentleman who may choose 
to fill it. What say you ? ” If you are still 
‘ seriously inclined’ to the ingenious profession 
of the law, let me know. If you are disposed 
to step into my shoes, you will find them not 
much worn, with not even the gloss off, only 
the creak ond harshness taken out of them a 
little. Think this over, so as to be able to give 
an answer by the time I see you. You may 
expect mo soon.” 

Full of thought, Mark Sutherland folded up 
his letter, and went to the study of Colonel 
Ashley. 

The old gentleman reocived him with a 
degree of kindness almost paternal. He arose 
and took his hand, and requested him to be 
seated. Thon, after some delicate hesitation, 
he said— 

“ I was not, until this morning, aware of the 


very interesting relations which' you once sus¬ 
tained towards a young lady—yonr cousin— 
now tho wife of my son- You were once en¬ 
gaged to ha married to Miss Sutherland, I 
hear?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the young man, seating 
himself, in a calm, unembarrassed manner; 
while the old gentleman scrutinized the ex¬ 
pression of his countenance, without finding 
anything there to displease him. 

“ Will you objeot to informing me of tho 
cause of the disruption of that engagement ? ” 

“Certainly not, sir; wo differed upon the 
subject of slavery. She took part with her 
friends, and—we parted; that is all.” 

“You mean, my honored young friend, that 
when called to do so, you made a stupendous, 
an unprecedented sacrifice of fortune, family 
affection, and love, for the sake of duty, of 
principle—mistaken principle, perhaps, yet 
still principle. Was it not so?” 

Mark Sutherland bowed. 

“ My dear young friend, u>e differ in opin¬ 
ion ; but I highly respect you. I earnestly 
pray that you may be set right, or that I may ! ” 
said the old gentleman, warmly, as he held 
out his hand to Mark, who grasped it, pressed 
it, and let it fall. 

“ Mr. Sutherland, in every exigency of your 
life, I pray you to consider mo as your friend 
and father, ready always to serve you with 
counsel or assistance of any kind. I have fan¬ 
cied that, since the unexpected rencounter of 
last evening, you might have something to 
propose; or, rather, that you might wish to 
proposo, yet be withheld by some exquisite 
sense of honor and delicacy. I Entreat you 
now to waive all considerations save those of 
truth, and speak freely to me.” 

“ I had something to say to you, Colonel 
Ashley, and, under the circumstances, the ap¬ 
proach of the subject was, as you rightly in¬ 
ferred, extremely difficult to me. I thank you 
for having opened the way,” said ,tlie young 
man, totally misapprehending him; then, after 
a moment’s hesitation, he went on to say— 
“You have doubtless surmised the nature of 
the communication I had to make to you. It 
is, that I love your niece, Miss Vivian; I have 
told her as much within a few hours past, and 
have her permission to entreat your sanction 
of our engagement.” 

Colonel Ashley sprang from his chair, shov¬ 
ing it behind him, and stood gazing with as¬ 
tonishment upon the young man—with simple 
astonishment, unmixod with regret or resent¬ 
ment. At last— 

“How long has this gone on, sir, without my 
knowledge?” 

“ I fancied it was not without your knowl- 
edge, sir. Our association has been very open. 

I fancied, from your own words, that you ex- 1 
peeked tho communication I have just made.” 
said Mark, with a surprise almost equal jio his 

“ No, sir, no! my words referred to a to¬ 
tally different matter, which I shall explain 
presently,” replied the old gentleman, resuming 1 
his seat, with a somewhat changed manner. 1 
“ So you have addressed Miss Vivian?” 

Mark bowed. 

“ And won her consent to he yours?” 

Another how of assent. 

“ Humph! well—so I have been truly warn- 1 
ed, alter all!. Pray ; Mr. Sutherland, have you 1 
ever tried to instil into the minds of my sons, 
your pupils, any of your own opinions in .re- 1 
spect to slavery ? ” > 

“ I have never named the subject to them, 1 
sir. I have endeavored to cultivate in them 
principles of truth, justioe, and mercy, and I 
left the application of those principles to that I 
subject to time and circumstances.” 

“Humph! Have you over convened my col¬ 
ored people, and preached insurrection to 

tllO Ill ? ; ; 

“ Sir! ” exclaimed Mark, with the indignant 
blood purpling liis forehead. 

“Nay, nay! don’t look so. God knows, if 
you had done so, I should have sought no ven¬ 
geance, young man.” 

“ Colonel Ashley, I am neither mad nor un¬ 
principled, however I may haye been misrep¬ 
resented to you.” 

“ I believe it, Mark ! I quite believe it. I 
will not examine you upon tho fourth charge! 
Heaven knows what demonstrations of indig¬ 
nation would meet my question, should I ask 
you it, poet-wise, you had endeavored to awa¬ 
ken in Mrs„Ashley’s memory any sentimental 
reminiscences of the past ? ” 

Mark smiled. 

“Yet, nevertheless, my dear young friend, it 
was upon that subject that I wished to speak to 
you. Mr. and Mrs. Ashley will make this 
house their permanent home. My son’s wife 
will be the mistress of the establishment, of 
course. Will it be pleasant for you to meet 
them in daily, hourly, intercourse? I have 
seen it written, that ‘ Friendship often turns to . 
love, but love to friendship never.’ A brim¬ 
stone Bentiment, I admit. Still, I can imagine 
cases and characters to which it is applicable. 
For instance, I do not think it possible for you 
and your cousin ever to bo friends.” 

Mark was silent. 

“ You do not speak. Do you perchance im¬ 
agine that you two could live comfortably un¬ 
der the same roof ? ” 

“ Colonel Ashley, I know we could not.” 

“That will do; we understand each other. 
And 1 leave all the rest to yourself. I will 
speak with you again to-morrow. In the mean 
time, do me the favor to let Miss Vivian know 
that I wish to see her.” 


though each fleeting m 
ur precious fate within 
though God'n eye was c 


Live and learn! 
n truth, and living lear 
-he Bight from Wrong c 
is though ’twere little <3 
e brief end of existence; 

Whenoe ye never mi 


Live and learn! 
rains there time and season 
growth of right and reason, 


Blended with the heart’s devotion, 
In tho wise and holy trial, 

Serving God with self-denial; 


Troy, N. Y., January, 1853. 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mount Vernon^ Michigan, May 3, 1853.— 
For the encouragement of those interested in 
the advancement of Free Democratic princi¬ 
ples, I would just say that, at the last Novem¬ 
ber election, the vote in this town, Washington,' 
stood—Whigs, 80; Democrats, 128; Free Dem¬ 
ocrats, 115. At the annual township election 
this spring, the Free Democrats organized and 
nominated a full ticket for the first time, and 
the result was that the entire ticket was elect¬ 
ed, against the Whigs and Democrats united, 
by a majority of a little more than twenty over 
them both. So much for the circulation of 
true principles. E. C. 

Trot, Madison Co., III., May 7, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

Dear Sir : The following resolution was 
passed by the Alton Presbytery, (New School,) 
at its late sessions in Brighton, April 2,3d, 1853. 
ft passed unanimously, and, as near as may be 
in an ecclesiastical court, by acclamation. The 
discussion arising from it occupied the whole 
afternoon session, and excited the deepest in¬ 
terest in an intelligent audience. The princi¬ 
pal cause of debato and argument was, how to 
express with the greatest energy our hatred of 
slavery. I havo been requested by some of 
the most respectable of the audience, not mem¬ 
bers of Presbytery, to forward to you the en¬ 
closed resolution, and respectfully ask its pub¬ 
lication in the invaluable National Era. 

N. B. The Alton Presbytery is the largest 
in Illinois. Yours, sincerely, John Gibson. 
Extract from the Minutes of the Alton Presbyte¬ 
ry, Illinois. 

Resolved, by this Presbytery, That as Chris¬ 
tians we approve of “ tho Law of Love,” and 
object to its violation on the part of citizens or 
their representatives. We believe that slavery, 
as it exists in these United States, is sinful. 
We therefore cordially disapprove of the act 
passed by our Legislature at its last session, 
respecting immigrant negroes, as not only u i- 
constitutional as we believe, but also oppres¬ 
sive, odious, unchristian, and inhuman, and is 
calculated, to all intents and purposes, to ren¬ 
der Illinois a slave State. Passed unanimously. 

Brighton, April 23, 1853. 


The French Government maintains forty 
thousand four hundred and twenty-eiglitpriests, 
at an annual expense of about nine millions of 
dollars. 


GREENWOOD LEAVES FROM OVER THE SEA. 

No. 37. 

Rome, March 31, 1853. 

My Dear Mr. M-: We commenced the 

sights of Holy Friday by visiting the Scala 
Santa, at St. John Lateran. This is declared 
to be a flight of steps from the house of Pilate, 
and the very stairs down which our Saviour 
passed, in going from the judgment-seat. On 
almost any day, you can see many miserable 
creatures, doing penanee by ascending these 
on thoir knees; but to-day, the throng was un¬ 
usually great. I should suppose, from the 
number we saw while there, that two or three 
thousand may have gone up between matins 
and vespers. A priest afterwards told us 
twenty thousand; but, with the allowance one 
must make for priestly estimates in such mat¬ 
ters, it amounts to about the same thing. The 
real stairs, whioh are of marble, are, after all, 
not touched by the profane knees of the peni¬ 
tents, but are eovored with boards, which it 
has been necessary several times to renew. I 
believe that some very plausible proofs are 
given of the genuineness of this great relic ; 
but to know it all that good Catholics believe 
it. would not in the slightest degree affect my 
feeling as to tho wrong and degradation con¬ 
nected with the use to which it is put by the 
Church. If Christ walked down these steps as 
a martyr and a malefactor, it was not that his 
followers, to remote generations, should crouch 
before them, and crawl up them, painfully, 
with tears, and prayers, and groans—it was 
not that they should be made a holy show of, 
by means of which the miserable pittance of 
the peasant and the toiling widow’s mite should 
be wrung forth. 

A fat priest sat in a sort of box, near the door 
of the chapel, to take tho money; and not until 
we had answered the hungry rattle of his canis¬ 
ter by a contribution, were we allowed to asoend 
the side staircase, to watch tho penitents as they 
came up. I should Bay thero were about fifty 
who did the ascent during the fifteen minutes 
in whioh we stood there. Among these there 
was a wonderful variety—richly-dressed ladies 
and gentlemen, beside tho poorest peasants and 
the most squalid beggars—the old and misera¬ 
ble, the young and beautiful—the soldier and 
the student, tho belle and tbe religicuse —all 
orawling slowly up, in the same wretched ab¬ 
jectness of superstition and false humility. 
There was one old dame who told several beads 
on every stair, and regularly prostrated herself 
to kiss it—an operation whioh considerably in¬ 
terfered with the speedy and comfortable pro¬ 
gress of the other penitents. 

At the top of the stairs lay a largo crucifix 
of porcelain—a rude, ghastly figure, with the 
wounds in the feet, hands, and side, gaping and 
highly colored, and tho dead face dripping 
with bloody sweat. Behind this stood a second 
trap for tribute—a huge metal platter, which 
rung out alarmingly loud when a coin was 
dropped into it. As the penitents oame up, 
they prostrated themselves, and kissed the cru¬ 
cifix, on the wounds of the feet, the side, and 
the hands—then rose, invariably deposited a 
pious offering in the platter, and proceeded to 
adore, at a grated window which looks into the 
Sancla Sanctorum, a private chapel of the early 
Popes, which is hold so sacred that women are 
not allowed, to enter it^ on any account what¬ 
ever ; and fur that reason you may always see 
them lingering longingly before that grated 
window, liko peris at the gate of Paradise. 
Among many wonderful relics preserved here, 
is a portrait of Christ, taken at the age of 
twelve, by a very old master—no other than 
St. Luke—and said to be a perfect likeness. 

Among the penitents was a fine-looking 
young man of twenty—fashionably dressed, 
carrying in his hand an elegant beaver, and 
wearing white kid gloves. He went through 
his penance with wonderful expedition—avoid¬ 
ing, with a good deal of ingenuity, the vulgar 
herd of his follow-sinners—and was brushing 
the dust from his knees with his perfumed 
handkerchief, before the prostrating and pater- 
nos ter in g old lady, who had started before him, 
was half way up. In passing the crucifix, this 
devout exquisite seemed to look only for a clean 
place, and selected a retired spot on the right 
side. The reluctanoe and involuntary disgust 
expressed in the face of this young man, 
throughout his penanoe, convinced me that he 
must thus be expiating no inconsiderable pec¬ 
cadillo. Behind him toiled up a poor, tattered, 
fever-stricken peasant—one of the most wretch¬ 
ed and woful objects I have ever beheld. His 
long black hair hung wildly about his emacia¬ 
ted face, his thin blue lips muttered prayers, 
and from his hollow eyes dropped tears of grief 
and penitence. He prostrated himself at the 
crucifix, and, with a touching humility, kissed 
alone the feet. Of all the kisses imprinted there 
that day, this seemed to me the only one which 
Jesus must have felt. Before, I had looked on 
with simple curiosity, or with a wonder ap¬ 
proaching to contempt; but, at this sight, I 
felt sueli sorrow and pity that I could not re¬ 
strain my tears. My only consolation was, in 
thinking of that blessed moment, evidently not 
far distant, when this poor man, here wickedly 
defrauded of his birthright of manhood and 
happiness—despised, Oppressed, a Pariah of 
poverty and disease—shall come into the pres¬ 
ence of his loving master, friend, and brother, 
and “ see Him as He is.” 

Altogether, this holy staircase, crowded with 
penitents, is one of the most melancholy sights 
I have ever beheld. 

From St. John Lateran we went to witness 
what is called the Three Hours’ Agony. These 
are services of music, prayer, and preaching, 
performed in churches darkened, with the ex¬ 
ception of the altar, behind or before which is 
some effective representation of the crucifixion. 
In the church of Jcsu it was a large white 
statue of Christ on the cross, standing out fear¬ 


fully-against a black background. At the 
church of San Rocli there was a regular stage 
scenery—the mount of Calvary at night, with 
the dead Christ and the two thieves, in awful 
solitude. Tho music at both these ohurches 
was very fine, hut the effect we had expected to 
sec produced by the preaching was not forth¬ 
coming. Formerly, priests selected for their 
eloquence, taking for the subjects of discourse 
the sufferings and death of Christ, Wrought 
themselves up to a high pitch of oxeitement, 
and carried their susceptible audienoes with 
them, till the scene often resembled those at a 
Methodist camp-meeting—with groanings, and 
prostrations, and passionate weepings. But 
to-day, though the priests exerted all their elo¬ 
quence, pathos, and dramatic power—clasped 
their hands, prayed extemporaneously, flung 
their arms toward heaven, pointed again and 
again to the cruoiftxion, burst into loud sobs, 
always weeping into immense red silk handker¬ 
chiefs—there came but cold and partial re¬ 
sponses from the Crowd. Thero was some dec¬ 
orous orying among the women, and occasion¬ 
ally a young juan confessed to being touched 
in his sensibilities, by blowing his nose till all 
rang again; but, considering the extraordinary 
outlay of eloquence and gesticulation, the re¬ 
turns were disoouragingly small. 

On this day, we had seats in tho choral 
chapel at St. Peter's, to hear the Miserere. 
This chapel is considered, I believo, very fine; 
but I cannot say I admire it greatly. It is 
chiefly Remarkable for a display of legs in its 
arohiteotural decorations. Gigantic angels, in 
stucco, occupy, apparently, the most untenable 
positions on the edges of cornices and arohes, 
and above windows, with their legs, very strong¬ 
ly modeled and boldly posed, hanging over. 
But, as though to restore the balance of things, 
on the wall are curious arabesque figures, 
wholly wanting in the usual means of peram¬ 
bulation, but terminating in flourishing grape¬ 
vines—so admirably drawn that it is really dif¬ 
ficult to tell where the angel leaves off and the 
grape-vine begins. 

The Miserere in this small chapel was more 
powerful and brilliant, but far less sweet and 
solemn, than that of the Sistine; indeed, I have 
heard nothing which approaches, in meaning 
and beauty, in tenderness, pathos, and melan¬ 
choly grandeur, that first Miserere of the Pope’s 
ohapel. 

This evening, his Holiness came to St. Petor’s 
to adore the Cross and the relics, and the Car¬ 
dinal Vicar gave absolution then, to all who, 
after having confessed, knelt before him in hu¬ 
mility and supplication. He sat in a high chair, 
and touched each penitent with a shining rod, 
“and straightway ho was made clean”—spir¬ 
itually, alas, not physically. 

VVe concluded the day by going to the church 
of San Luigi di Francese, where we were told 
the Slabat Mater was to be performed, but 
where we found ourselves—to use an expressive 
vulgarism—completely “sold,” heaving no Sta- 
bat Mater, but being blocked in "by a crowd, 
and forced to listen to a sentimental French 
sermon, an hour long. 

Early on Saturday morning, we witnessed 
at the Baptistery of St. John Lateran, the bap¬ 
tism of a young Jewess, by the Cardinal Vicar. 
This ceremony was beautiful and interesting, 
but, with those which followed, of too mysteri¬ 
ous and complicated a nature, to a Protestant, 
for clear comprehension, or vivid description. 
The convert looked deeply serious, as well she 
might, for the step was a momentous one to 
her. She was dressed very richly in white bro¬ 
cade, with a white fillet on her head, and a veil 
whioh hung to her feet. Her god-mother was 
the Princess Orsini. After the confirmation, 
which took plaoe in the church, we saw several 
curious rites performed—orders conferred on 
young priosts by tho laying on of hands, anoint¬ 
ing, and the first tonsuri* It, tLiu Uttar, the 
Cardinal Vicar cuts small locks of hair from 
the heads of the young men, in the form of the 

At one period of these ceremonies, when the 
Cardinal Vioar knelt before the altar, one 
order of priests knelt on the steps behind him, 
and a lower order behind them prostrated 
themselves on the floor of the chapel, stretched 
out at full length, their faces in their prayer 
books. They lay thus for at least a quarter of 
an hour, ohanting, or responding, in strange, 
smothered voices. There was something odd 
and oriental about this scene, which I shall not 
soon forget. 

High mass in St. Peter’s, on Easter Sunday, 
was a brilliant, gorgeous, and joyous religious 
show. The entire church was hung in crim¬ 
son and gold, the pictures were uncovered, 
and extra lights and fresh flowers on every 
altar. The Papal throne and the canopy above 
it dazzled the Bight with magnificent decora¬ 
tions; the Pope, cardinals, bishops, abbots, 
guards, all were in high, holyday splendor, in 
honor and joyful commemoration of the resur¬ 
rection of Christ. By the bye, speaking of 
Easter Sunday, we noticed in a little Catholic 
prayer book, the other day, a sentence, so odd¬ 
ly worded and abbreviated, that it startled one 
by its apparent profanity. It states—“ This 
day, J. C. out of limbo.” 

Thore was the usual amount of incensing, 
and chanting, paying of homage, “toting ” 
about of the old Pope in his sedea gestatoria, 
with the elevation of the Host, and the blow¬ 
ing of silver trumpets, as at Christmas. But 
the finest sight of all was the benediction. 

A little before twelve, we left the church, 
and went out into the great piazza, where a 
vast concourse of people were waiting to be 
blest. The centre of tho place was occupied 
by the troops, surrounding them were various 
crowds of citizens, peasants, and strangers, on 
foot, and outside of all were ranged the car- 

r, Tesun was shining resp’.endently, the foun¬ 
tains leaping toward the bluest of heavens— 
all was peace and brightness—the mercurial 
Italians seemed to forget their slavery in the 
very presence of their masters—even the poor 
peasant, rousing for a time from the slavish 
stupor of his degradation and want, appealed 
to claim his share in the hope and happiness 
of the occasion. The Pope came out upon the 
balcony with much state and splendor, borne 
in his great chair, which is like a portable 
throne. He read the benediction, which was 
rather an elaborate form, I believe. We were 
not near enough to hear more than a sort of 
solemn murmur, which came to us by snatches, 
but we could observe his Holiness, at tho close, 
cross himself three times, lift his hands toward 
heaven, fold them on his breast, stretch them 
out over the people, a decent proportion of 
whom were kneeling. Then the guns from 
St. Angelo boomed forth, the bell of St. Peter’s 
rang out joyously, the drums beat, the trum¬ 
pets pealed, and that immense assemblage, so 
silent and motionless a moment before, stirred 
like the waves of a sea from which a calm 
has just been lifted, heaved sluggishly at first, 
then mingled, and poured itself away. Alto¬ 
gether it was a scene which must live long and 
brightly in my memory—not for the imposing 
appearance of the Pope and cardinals, for at 
that height and distance they looked like a set 
of Marioneiti performing high comedy on a 
lofty little stage; not for the benediction,.or 
indulgence—for I had small faith in the one, 
and 1 trust no especial occasion for the other; 
but for the really grand sight of that varied 
and picturesque crowd—so densely packed in 
the great piazza, that, on looking down upon 
it, it seemed one vast mosaic of human heads ; 
and for the brilliant confusion of the close— 
the tumultuous and jubilant break-up. 

Ia the afternoon there came on a terrific 
rain-storm; but it slackened up toward even¬ 
ing, so that we drove over to St. Peter’s, in 
some slight expectation of seeing the illumina¬ 
tion. The piazza was very dark and dismal, 
but there was evidently some preparation for 
lighting up. The rain ceased, and for nearly 
an hour the heavens were clear, and the stars 
came out, as though curious to see what sort 
of a glare and spurt of light would be brought 
out in rivalry of their serene and eternal 
brightness. But gradually there oame up, just 
behind St. Peter’s, a heavy black cloud, which 
for a time only threatened to give grander 
effect to the illumination, but which rose and 
and rose, and spread and spread, till it covered 
the whole heavens, and curtained off the stars 


for the night. Suddenly, with one common 
consent, that great expectant crowd broke up 
in disappointment, and scattered in haste, but 
not in time to escape the storm borne heavily 
in the bosom of that cloud, which came down 
in thick sheets, in actual strata of rain. Mon¬ 
day was also unpropitious; but on Tuesday 
night the noble display came off, under tlio 
most favorable circumstances. We were on 
the ground at an early hour, and watched, 
almost from the beginning, the curious process 
of lighting up. At first, we could distinctly 
sec the workmen swarming over the vast edi¬ 
fice, let down by ropes from lofty cornices, 
swinging and running like spiders, about tho 
most porilous places. But as the twilight deep¬ 
ened, we lost sight of the agents, and all seem¬ 
ed to go on by magic. Tbe lights, which were 
tapers, in small paper lanterns, climbed the pil¬ 
lars, stole in and out of the sculptures of the 
capitals, arched over the windows, ran along 
the cornices, scaled tho dome, mounted to the 
summit, and sprang out on to the arms of the 
cross. At last it seemed to stand complete— 
every line and angle and curve of that wonder 
of architecture seemed to live out in light. 
But the sight, though beautiful, was not grand 
or dazzlingly brilliant. Tho building actually 
lookod smaller than usual—the innumerable 
tapeijgphone softly, and twinkled like stars. It 
was as though the ohurch had been rained 
upon by a meteoric shower; or, as though the 
milky way had wound itself about it, from 
summit to base. 

But at the second illumination, instantane¬ 
ously, universally, the vast building and the 
long colonnades leaped from that soft-shaded 
light into living flame. It seemed that the sa¬ 
cred fire had descended upon the cross, which 
first blazed forth, or that it had been lit by 
lightning. Great glorious lights burst out of 
the darkness in a thousand unsuspected places, 
some pointing steadily toward heaven, somo 
streaming like red banners on the winds of 
night. They swung between the pillars of the 
colonnades, they throbbed among distant shad¬ 
ows, they flashed on near columns and cornices, 
they made the dome look like a globe on fire. 
There was something so marvellously beautiful, 
so almost incredible, in the sight, that I was 
quite overwhelmed and bewildered, half ques¬ 
tioning if it was not some splendid illusion of 
the senses, some gigantic fairy phantom, some 

wondrous unreality. My friend, Mrs. S-, 

has since told mo of a remark made by her 
little son, in the height of his childish excite¬ 
ment, which admirably expressed this feeling: 

“ How beautiful! how beautiful! Oh ! mam¬ 
ma, I don’t believe it f ” 

It was a singular thing, that the farther we 
went from St. Peter’s, after this, the larger it 
appeared, till it seemed to have grown into a 
great mountain of light. Seen from the Pin- 
cio, it was grand and beautiful beyond all ima¬ 
gination. We remained on this height till very 
late, and left reluctantly at last, thinking, with 
real sadness, that those glorious lights would 
burn away into the morning, and we never see 

April 4th. —The fire-works whioh were due 
on Easter Monday, but were postponed on ac¬ 
count of the weather, came off last night,' from 
the Pincio. From the windows of Mr. Cass’s 
house, which command an admirable view, we 
witnessed this most magnificent display. 1 
had never beheld, I had not even oonceived, 
anything in the way of fire-works halt' so 
grand. Though they only lasted about an hour, 
there was a wonderful variety in forms and 
colors. It opened with an illuminated cathe¬ 
dral, which almost rivalled St. Peter’s. Then 
there were thousands of rockets, and serpents, 
and wheels, and Roman candles, and fiery fish 
"sent swimming through the air; and at last 
came the Girandola—a mighty irruption of 
rockets, a sort of mimic Vesuvius but u sight, 
of surpassing splendor. Throughout these dis¬ 
plays, there wan an incessant discharge of 
bombs, from the Pincio, where they are fired 
in hollows, some six feet below the surface of 
the ground. Perhaps for this reason the re¬ 
ports were tremendously heavy, and to me by 
far the grandest part of the entertainment. 
The ghostly statues on the hill, and the im¬ 
mense concourse on the Piazza, were every 
now and then lit up by the many-colored illu¬ 
minations, with an absolutely awful effect. As 
far as I could judge, only the foreigners were 
greatly excited by the scene ; the people seem¬ 
ed to take it very coolly, as they had the illumi¬ 
nation of St. Peter’s. 

After all, I believe that it is but sullenly that 
they submit to being amused, instead of being 
liberated; and with this conviction is my heart 
most cheered. I rejoice in their sullcnness, in 
their sadness even ; and if I could see in them 
more manly pride and stern determination, I 
would hope for them against the world. 

I close this letter reluctantly, for with it ter¬ 
minates my correspondence in the Era. Some 
time since, I made an engagement to furnish 
a series of letters for another journal— The 
Saturday Evening Post, of Philadelphia—but 
I find that neither my time nor my health will 
allow mo to oarry on tho double correspond¬ 
ence. So I am compelled to close tho one in 
the Era, as I open that in the Post. To such 
friends as have followed me thus far in my 
pilgrimage, but can go with me no farther, 1 
say adieu ! to you, au revoir ! 

Grace Greenwood. 

NEW MEXICO—GOV. LANE—MB. BARTLETT. ' 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

The proclamatory seizure of tho Mesilla Val¬ 
ley, by Gov. W. C. Lane, of New Mexico, has, 
for a few weeks past, been exciting muoh at¬ 
tention, and has called forth from many of the 
newspapers—the Era among® others—some 
pretty severe oensures upon the conduot of that 
official, in attempting any defence of, or pal¬ 
liation for, the conduct of Gov. Lane, I wish it 
distinctly understood, that I am not actuated 
by any political motives whatsoever. Political¬ 
ly considered, so far as I can claim any politi¬ 
cal creed, Gov. Lane and myBelf do not har¬ 
monize in feeling or action. But when the 
rights or claims of New Mexico are concerned, 
wo of that Territory know neither Whiggory, 
Democracy, or Free Soil, but as the one or the 
other may give us most security for those rights. 

In a communication written a few days since 
for the Washington Union, I endeavored to set 
forth the ground upon which Gov. Lane based 
bis aotion in the seizure of the Mesilla. I did 
this upon personal knowledge of the facts, and 
from conversation had with Gov. Lane upon 
this subject, a few days before I left Santa Fe. 

Subsequently to writing that communication, 
my attention has been called to a letter from 
Mr. Commissioner Bartlett to the Providence 
(R. I.) Journal, and which has been paraded 
in the newspapers as “confirmation strong as 
holy writ,” of tho indefensible nature of Gov. 
Lane’s conduot. 

As to what may be tho rightful boundary 
line between New and Old Mexico, that is a 
question upon which my own mind is not fully 
satisfied. But admitting the views of Mr. Bart¬ 
lett to be entirely correct upon this point—viz: 
as to what ought to be recognised as the line— 
still, it seems to me that it does not affect, one 
way or the other, the question of the rightful- 
noss of Gov. Lane’s aotion. 

In all the criticisms I have yet seen upon 
Gov. Lane’s conduot in this Mesilla matter, 
there appears to me to be one radical error. 
That error is, in supposing that Gov. Lane as¬ 
sumed to settle the question of boundary. What 
are the facts? Gov. Lane declares that “the 
United States had virtually asserted a right of 
sovereignty over all tho territory in dispute.” 
Was lie correct in this? Mr. Bartlett admits 
that a committee of the Senate had reported 
unfavorably to the lifie as run by tbe Commis¬ 
sion. After quoting the fifth article of the 
treaty of Guadalupo Hidalgo, to prove that the 
action of the Commission was final—a posi¬ 
tion the absurdity of which is its own refuta¬ 
tion—he admits that the sanction of the two 
Governments was necessary to give it force, for 
he says: “ Gov. Lane is quite right in supposing 
‘if tho Board had assigned the city of Chihua¬ 
hua and the country north of it to tho United 
States, or the city of Santa Fe and the country 
south of it to the Mexican Republic, the action 


of tho Board would not have been regarded as 
finalfor such an assignment would have been 
at variance with the treaty and tho treaty 

low, this is clearly a begging of the whole 
question, for the question is. What is the treaty 
line ? Mr. Bartlett contends that the line run 
by him ia the line ol tbe “ treaty map; ” while 
an intelligent committee of the United States 
Senate, supposed to be as well informed upon 
the subject as Mr. Bartlett himself, perhaps 
report that Mr. Bartlett’s line is not the treaty 
line. And Congress, if I remember correctly, 
sanctioned this report, for, in voting an appro¬ 
priation for the expenses of tho Board, they ap¬ 
pended the proviso that they did not thereby 
sanction the line as run by Mr. Bartlett. Buc 
if they did not sanction that line, then they dis¬ 
approved of it; and if they disapproved of it, 
they did, in the languago of Gov. Lane, virtual¬ 
ly repudiate and nullify the action of the Board, 
and assert a right of sovereignty over that por¬ 
tion of the Territory. At least, they did not 
admit the right of Mexican sovereignty over it. 

Gov. Lane, as the highest functionary of the 
United States in New Mexioo, was bound —as 
tho representative of our Government, appoint¬ 
ed for that purpose, amongst others—to soe that 
all rights and claims of our Government were 
maintained. Mexico was in a state of revolu¬ 
tion, tho results of whioh were all uncertain. 
It was a duty of Gov. Lane to see that, in suoh 
a state of things upon our border, no right of 
ours should .be sacrificed—no Terri tory of ours 
invaded—no citizen of ours .disturbed in the en¬ 
joyment of his rights or possessions. 

Congress had “virtually asserted a right of 
sovereignty over” the Mesilla Valley. A rev¬ 
olution had overthrown the existing Govern¬ 
ment in the State of Chihuahua, and the suc¬ 
cessful usurper was extending his jurisdiction 
over the disputed territory. Gov. Lane visits 
the scene of action, and the inhabitants of that 
disputed slip claim the protection of the Uni¬ 
ted States, as citizens of the United States. All 
the official action of our Government, which 
Gov. Lane had beforo him, was the action of 
Congress above alluded to. The very luminous 
exposition of Mr. Bartlett had not yet come to 
light, and would have been of no possible con¬ 
sequence if it had, so long as it had not the of¬ 
ficial sanction of Congress. 

I ask, then, if Gov. Lane, with the light be¬ 
fore him, was not justified in asserting, not 
what he deemed our just right, but what he 
considered the Government itself had so deci¬ 
ded? Yours, truly, W. G. K. 

AMEBICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, 

At tho anniversary meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society in New York, on Wednes¬ 
day, 11th May, deeply interesting speeches 
were made, by Win. Lloyd Garrison, its Presi¬ 
dent, Lucy Stone, and Wendell Phillips. No 
disturbance was attempted, Captain Rynders 
not being present to take the interests of the 
Church and State under bis protection. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher oame forward, in 
reply to repeated calls, and said he had resolved 
not to say anything at this meeting; but it was 
one thing to resolve to get up in the morning, 

I and another thing to do it; and it was one 
thing to resolve to be silent, and another thing 
to restrain the tongue. He felt an emotion of 
gladness in such a meeting, with one common 
object, though they might differ about the 
means. They at least agreed that Slavery was 
an accursed abomination against Christianity; 
but he could not agree with hie friend, Mr. 
Phillips, though he was always charmed to 
hear him speak; and he found it much easier 
to dissent from his arguments than to answer 
them. [Applause] He has a feeling that will 
not let him come on that ground. . tie has. 
perhaps, more hopefulness than he, and would 
propose to himself a country not forever having 
this dark plague spot. He proposed a country 
not less than from lake to lake, and a little 
more, and from oeean to oceah, that wiU boast 
of having freedom, not for the sake of making 
slaves, but freemen. [Cheers.] He was ashamed 
that Slavery should have been introduced—not 
introduced, lor over that we Lave no control— 
but that it should have sprung up with tho 
rapidity of a fungus, and the strength of an 
oak. If he had the choice, he would cut tbe 
country in two, for oue-half would fce bettor 
than nothing; but he hoped, nay, by his faith 
in Christ, he believed, that we should not be 
always a slaveholding country, and so a free 
country, yet undivided. He had faith that, in 
time, this may be effected; the power would be 
found in Christianity to riddle the gystem of 
Slavery. Was it wrong in him to say, if he 
had the choice, whether Slavery should bo 
abolished in fifty years, not by Christianity, 
but, to the shame of Christianity, by self-inter¬ 
est, or in seventy-five years by the means of 
Christianity, that he would prefer it to linger 
twenty-five years longer, that God should bo 
honored, and not Mammon, in its destruction ? 
Who ever could argue that Christianity was 
not in favor of liberty ? What was Christianity 
but liberty ? It was not in favor of it was lib¬ 
erty itself. Christianity had been defamed by 
misinterpretation, but would not always be so. 
Children would stand on that platform, and 
thank the power of God, whioh, through tho 
cross of Christ, had done what could not be 
done by Mammon. 

Frederick Douglas was then called upon, 
and, on coming forward, was loudly cheered. 
He said: 1 will not detain you more than a 
very lew minutes, at this stage of the proceed¬ 
ings. I experience great pleasure in appearing 
before an audience in the city of New York, at 
the anniversary of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society. I rejoice that it has again taken place 
among the anniversaries of this month. I re¬ 
gard it as an earnest of our future triumph. I 
rejoice that this is so. There has been much 
said this morning, as to the hopeful and tho 
fearful sides of this great contest with Slavery. 
I feel both hopeful and fearful. It seems to mo 
that the slave power has determined upon 
fixed and definite policy with regard to the 
colored people of the country. They appear 
determined to suppress the freedom of speech, 
to expatriate every free colored man and woman 
from the United States; aud they seem deter¬ 
mined, also, on the perpetuation of Slavery for¬ 
ever in the Southern States. They are deter¬ 
mined to make Slavery respected in every 
State of the Union. The history of the past 
few years is not unfavorable to some of these 
designs. It geems to me Mr. Phillips is right, 
when he tells you that the Fugitive Slave Law 
has succeeded; he is right when he pictures to 
you the ruin that has followed in its track. 
Hundreds and thousands of men and women 
have virtually had their property confiscated, 
and have been driven forth, wanderers on tho 
highways of the earth, by this taw. But to 
make the law respected in the North, cannot 
be done by law. The relation of master and 
slave is so shooking, so monstrous, that men 
cannot look upon it with respect; they cannot 
look upon the slave as on any other pieee of 
property. No law, no enactment, can ever blot 
out the manhood, and the consciousness of 
manhood, in the slave, [applause;] and ho 
never can feel, when ho sees him escape, as he 
does when he sees a loose horse. They en 
deavor to bring all others to look on him as a 
horse or an ox; but that can’t be done. They 
endeavor to secure peace to the slaveholder; 
the slaveholder cannot have peace. “No peace 
to the wicked, saith my God.” [Applause ] 
They might silence the voice of Wendell Phil¬ 
lips, or the pen of Lloyd Garrison ; they might 
cut out my tongue, and gather together all the 
Anti-Slavery literature in the United States, 
set a match to it, aud scatter its ashes to the 
four winds; but then the slaveholder will he 
ill at ease. “ Thou art verily guilty concerning 
thy brother.” I cannot resisc the hopeful, the 
fearful, yet I have faith. I believe it will be 
crushed. I take this assembly as a guarantee 
that, ere long, no chains will clank in onr ears. 

The President then made a few remarks. 
He said he agreed with Mr. Beecher, in believ¬ 
ing that Slavery was inconsistent with Christi¬ 
anity ; and for this belief he was an infidel, in 
the judgment of the American church. His 
friends both agreed with him; hut Mr. Phillips 
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dwelt in an ideal world, while Mr. Beecher 
looked more to the real. This assembly would 
have been illegal in some of the States; but he 
rejoiced at it. There had been much applause 
for good sentiments, and hisses for shameful 
facts. It proved, moreover, muoh to his grati¬ 
fication, that they could havo an Anti-Slavery 
meeting in the city of Now York. 

There were some calls for Abby Kelly, but 
she did not come forward; and the Chairman 
declared the meeting adjourned. 


WASHINGTON, 1). G. 

THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1853. 


ESST 

Lewis J. Bates, 48 Bookman street, New York. 
William Alcorn, No. 826 Lombard street, Phila. 
G. W. Light, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 


D3?“ We leave, next Saturday, in the steam¬ 
er Baltio, for Liverpool. With little intermis¬ 
sion, wo havo been working in editorial har¬ 
ness for the last seventeen years, and we nood 
some rest. Our purpose is to continue abroad 
about three months, and during that time we 
may occasionally communicate with the read¬ 
ers of tho Era. 

Meantime, we have made ample provision 
for the paper, which, during our absenoe, will 
be under the editorial oharge of Dr. Elder, 
A. M. Gangewer, and J. G. Whittier. 

' Mrs. Southworth will not olose her story 
till July. About that time wo shall oommence 
the publication of an original story, entitled 
“ The Anglo-Saxon Serf, a Tale of the — 
Century,” by Henry W. Herbert, (Frank For¬ 
rester,) a writer too well known in the literary 
world to need a word of introduction. This 
production will run through the latter half of 
the volume. 

The attraotivo series of Familiar Letters 
from the West Indies will be continued; and 
there are on file several short stories and 
sketohes, and numerous poems, whioh will ap¬ 
pear, from time to time, as there may 

The engagement of our brilliant corres¬ 
pondent, Grace Greenwood, having termina¬ 
ted, we shall take the earliest opportunity to 
secure, while abroad, the services of some able 
writer, well qualified to supply our readers 
with just and comprehensive views of the so¬ 
cial and political life and vioissitudos of Eu- 

Having thus made ample provision for the 
Literary and Miscellaneous Departments of 
the paper, the gentlemen to whose conduct 
wo temporarily intrust it, will take car 
maintain its present position on the great 
question of Human Rights, and on other moral 
and political questions. 

FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

People are beginning to understand the im¬ 
portance of this publication. The first num¬ 
ber will be issued in a few days, and specimen 
copies will be sont to our local agents, so that 
they may put it in circulation at onoe. 

We repeat, single subscribers will not bo 
* received. Send for a club, and order it to one 
address. 

The postage is a trifle—only half a cent 
number, six cents a year, paid in advance, at 
the office where tho paper is reoeived. 

Many of our friends of the press, without 
distinction of party, have published the pros¬ 
pectus, or taken favorable notice of it. We 
tender them our thanks, and shall send them 
the publication. A few of our editorial friends 
of the Free Soil press havo not noticed it, 
probably from inadvertence. The monthly is 
not intended to supply the place of a weekly 
papor - it cannot <10 It. 

Our readers will see, from a glauoo at the 
“ Southern Platform,” in this and last week’s 
Era, what kind of matter will compose, 
part, the Facts for the People. It will l 
repository of “ things now and old,” worthy of 
circulation and preservation. Look again at 
the terms, and then act. 


ANOTHER IMPORTANT ENTERPRISE. 

Our subscribers will soe that we take them 
to be real working people, disposed to give a 
life to every good work. While we are labor¬ 
ing to launch the Facts for the People, there is 
another enterprise, in whioh wo have no per¬ 
sonal concern or interest, but whose import¬ 
ance to the cause of Freedom justifies 
urging it upon their attention. We mean, the 
establishment of a German Anti-SIavory News¬ 
paper in this city, to be conducted by Fred¬ 
erick Schmidt, a native German, and to be 
devoted to the support of Independent or Free 
Democracy. Mr. Schmidt, by his learning 
and experience, is eminently qualified for the 
post of editor, and tho following Appeal will 
show the backing ho is to receive during the 
first year of the enterprise: 

APPEAL TO ESTABLISH A GERMAN PAPER 
AT WASHINGTON. 

The Exeoutive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society propose to 
establish a weekly Anti-Slavery Newspaper at 
the Seat of Government, in the German lan¬ 
guage, to bo edited by Mr. Frederick Schmidt, a 
native German, and a man of learning, Chris¬ 
tian principles, and editorial experience, who 
has resided in this oountry twenty-one years. 
With the aid already secured, the sum of tho 
three thousand dollars will be sufficient to 
publish the paper one year; after whioh, it 
will rely upon its subscription list. If the 
undertaking prove successful, the sum con¬ 
tributed will be returned by Mr. Schmidt to 
tho Committee, and by them expended in cir¬ 
culating tho paper gratuitously among the 
German population. 

It is earnestly hoped that there will be found 
one hundred friends of the oause who will im¬ 
mediately remit thirty dollars each, to make 
up the above sum, so that the paper, so greatly 
needed, may be issued, if possible, by July 4th, 
1853. But any sum, be it more or less, will be 
gratefully received. Remittances may be 
made to Buell & Blanchard, printers of the 
National Era, Washington; to William E. 
Whiting, Esq., 124 Pearl street, New York, 
treasurer of the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society; or to the undersigned, 48 Beek¬ 
man street, New York. For the Committee: 

Lewis Tappan, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

The following statement has been handed 
to us by Mr. Schmidt, and it. sufficiently ex¬ 
hibits the importance of the movement. 

“ The number of the inhabitants of the United 
Staten, who use the German language as a me¬ 
dium of intercourse, is at least four millions— 
the great bulk of whom dwell in the Northern 
or free States. Among them are circulated 
above one hundred German political papers, 
together with quite a number of religious, lite¬ 
rary, scientific, and agricultural periodicals. 

“Although the German population is gener¬ 
ally, if not unanimously, opposed to the further 
extension of Slavery within the United States, 
their aversion is more the product of an innate 
feeling than of an enlightened understanding— 
more a disapproval of the cruol facts which 
have reached their ears, than a condemnation 
of the porverted principles from which they 
emanate. 

‘ The public press is in fetters, and subser¬ 
vient to the biddings of tho leaders of the re¬ 
spective parties. Public opinion is influenced, 
indeed formed, in order to insure party success, 
and not to elicit the truth and cause its appli 
cation. Hence the German population are a 
present enchained to the triumphal car of the 
Slave Power, and the innate fooling in favor of 
ibiittMtn freedom lies dormant. 

" it is a characteristic of the German mind, 
that At seldom is influenced by excitement, but 
open to conviction by means of sound argu¬ 
ment. 

“ The oause of Human Freedom oalls for the 


establishment, at the seat of the National Gov¬ 
ernment, of a German newspaper devoted to 
the support of its claims. Such a paper will 
be the instrument of bringing, directly, the 
claims of human rights before a population 
containing one-fifth part of tho Northern 
voters. » 

The publication of an Anti-Slavery paper, 
in German, oonduoted on Christian principles, 
entitled “ The National Democrat,” will be ac- 
-"■dingly oommenoed in the city of Washing- 
i, District of Columbia, on the 4th of July, 
the birthday of our National Independence. 

“ It will be edited by Frederick Schmidt, and 
published by Buell & Blanchard. 

“ While duo attention will be paid to Current 
Events, Congressional Proceedings, General 
Polities, Literature, Fine Arts, Sciences, and 
Agrioulture, it will especially endeavor to in- 
' > a full discussion of tho Slavery Question, 
its religious, moral, social, and political 
bearings, and exhibit the duties of the Christian 
and citizen in relation to it. Especially it will 
explain and advocate the leading measures of 
the Free or Independent Democratic Party— 
but in love and truth—not for the triumph of 
Party, but for the establishment of Truth. 

“ The journal will be printed weokly, < 
mammoth sheet, in great quarto, on new and 
handsome type, at the rate of two dollars a 
year, in advance. 

“All necessary arrangements have been 
made for giving stability to this important en¬ 
terprise, and it is hoped that it may command 
the warm sympathy and prompt support of the 
friends of Liborty throughout the country.” 

With our permission, the prospectus and the 
first number of the National Democrat will be 
sent to every subscriber to tho Era. Let each 
act as an agent in introducing it to our 
German population. There are few who have 
some German neighbors, to whom, in this 
way, the paper may be made known. 

To some, it may seem impolitic fin: us, just 
when wo aro invoking the aid of oi™ subscri¬ 
bers in getting the Facts for the People in 
circulation, to call upon them also to assist in 
another enterprise, of no personal oonoern to 
But we shall trust thorn. The more good 
does, the more he can do. His zeal and his 
ability grow with his accomplishments. To 
extend the list of the Era, to give the Facts for 
the People a hundred thousand circulation, to 
put the new German Anti-Slavery paper into 
operation, and to support the local press, are 
all coincident, not conflicting, duties. There 
»m for all, there is time and zeal enough 
for all. 

Just so soon as our subscribers shall reoeive 
the prospectus and first number of the German 
National Democrat, let each one who has Ger- 
neighbors’ go straightway among them, 
and get at least one nano for the now paper. 

~e are requested to say, that all business 
letters in relation to the Democrat, are to be ad¬ 
dressed to Buell f .Blanchard, Washington city, 
D.C. 


On the first of July, or on the completion 
of Mark Sutherland, wo shall commence the 
publication of a story, entitled “ The Angl 

Saxon Sere, a Tale of the - Century, by 

Mr. Henry William Herbert, one of the 
most popolar authors of the oountry. The 
theme possesses peculiar interest, and it will 
be handled by a writer as familiar with the 
sooial condition of England In the age referred 
Mrs. Stowe has proved herself to be with 
the Bocial condition of our own country at tho 
present time. The story will occupy not less 
than seventy-five columns of the Era, being 
published in portions of about three columns 
every week. 

We announoe it iu advance, so that those of 
our subscribers whose times are about expiring, 
may by prompt renewal secure the whole of 
this story, and that new subscribers may send 
their names in season to begin with its be- 

u milfg. Will our lYicMlIy. to vrlmm W0 lil’C 

under so' many obligations for their attention 
to the interests of the paper, procure as many 
new readers as they can for the second half of 
ur volume? 

MAIL IRREGULARITIES. 

We have our paper for Cinoinnati mailed 
regularly on Tuesday afternoon of every week, 
to go out in the train of oars that Btarts 
at five o’clock. That train oonneots with tho 
evening train of oars from Baltimore for Cum¬ 
berland at tho Relay House, which reaches 
Cumberland the next morning at three o’clock, 
and Wheeling in the afternoon at two o’clock. 

fclock, Wednesday, of every week, 
then, the bag of Eras for Cincinnati ought to 
Wheeling, and the next day iu Cincin¬ 
nati. At the very farthest, it should be ready 
for distribution in Cinoinnati, Friday morning. 
But it never reaches there, wo are told, till 
Saturday; and, some time since, it did not ar- 
there till the next week after it was mailed 
here. This irregularity we brought lately to 
the notioe of the General Post Office Depart¬ 
ment, and we have reason to believe that the 
timely interposition of the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General has regulated the matter. 
Still, the bag roaches Cinoinnati one day later 
than it ought. How this happens, we cannot 
understand, unless the mail agent suffers it to 
to Baltimore, instead of taking it out at 
the Relay House. If it go to Baltimore, it 
will be thrown over one day, for, the next mail 
train for Wheeling does not leave till the next 
day, in the evening. 

From Mojjpt Pleasant, Westmoreland oounty, 
Pennsylvania, we have lately reoeived several 
urgent appeals concerning the irregularity in 
the times of our paper, whioh, instead of reach¬ 
ing there on Friday, as it used to do, and 
ought always to do, is now often a week be¬ 
hind the time. Having failed to find out the 
oause of this evil, we havo laid the subject be¬ 
fore the Department, and trust to its energy to 
supply the remedy. The papers for that place 
should go direct from here to Cumberland, in 
hours, and certainly in a day from there to 
Mount Pleasant. They are put up regularly, 
bag marked for Cumberland, every 
Wednesday afternoon, so as to go by the train 
that leaves at five o’clock, and connoots with 
the train from Baltimore that reaches Cumber¬ 
land the next (Thursday) morning, at three 
clock. If the mail agent neglect to take 
them out at the Relay House and put them on 
or Cumberland, of course they go to 
Baltimore, and are thrown over one day, neces¬ 
sarily—how many more, we know not. 

A few days Binoe, having occasion to go to 
the West, we took the cars here at six o’clock 
Monday morning, for Cumberland, with the 
intention of going on the plank road route from 
that plaoe to Pittsburgh. We arrived at Cum¬ 
berland at half past four o’clock, and found 
that the stages would not start out till the next 
morning at three o’clock. We learned, further, 
that they occupied the day, chiefly, in going 
sixty miles, to West Newton, where passengers 
would have to wait for the boat till next 
ing, at eight o'clock, which would probably 
roach Pittsburgh some time the same day. 
that, starting from here Monday morning at 
six o’clock, we should roach Pittsburgh the 
next Wednesday evening. Rapid travelling! 
Now mark—this stage line has a contract for 
carrying the mail to Pittsburgh from Cumber¬ 
land, and it takes about two days to perform 
the duty; when, by proper management, it 
could put it through in fourteen or fifteen 
hours! Why will tho Post Office Department 
bo thus trifled with ? ■ 

Finding it neoessary to change our route, we 
proceeded, Tuesday morning at three o’clook, 


on the oars to Wheeling, which we should have 
reached by two o’clock, but for an accident, 
whioh delayed us till four. We had supposed 
that thero was a connection which would at | 
once put us on our way to Cleveland, but the 
company does not seem to understand its own j 
interests. Instead of having a steamboat ready 
to convey passengers and the mails immediate¬ 
ly to Wellsville, connecting with the train at 
that place lor Cleveland, so as to put both 
there at ten o’clook on the evening of the 
same day, it keeps them lying over in Wheel¬ 
ing all the afternoon and night, till the next 
morning at eight o’clock, when they are put 
on board a boat more interested in freight than 
anything else, and which has so many places 
to stop at on the river, that it may or may not 
make the oars at Wellsville. The day we were 
on her, she was obliged to put us ashore at a 
station three miles below Wellsvillo, whore so 
brief was the time allowed us, that some of the 
baggage was left on the shore. In this way, 
the mails from Wheeling to Welhmlle, and 
places beyond, are thrown over regularly one 
day, and are liable to be thrown over two. Is 
it not shameful ? 

The mail routes need a complete revision, 
the mail contractors constant supervision, and 
tho mail agents thorough overhauling. We 
hope tho Post Offioe Department will turn its 
attention to these matters. Much is to be 
hoped from the energy and fidelity of the Sec¬ 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, who has 
special charge of the routes. 

ARE WE APOLOGISTS FOR THE MEXICAN WAR1 

The Independent Democrat, Concord, N. H., 
says that we have made “ a very long and la¬ 
bored apology for Mr. Corwin’s whole course 
in accepting and holding a place in Fillmore’s 
Cabinet.” This is wholly untrue. Every reader 
of the National Era knows that we have never 
directly or indirectly exoused, but have disap¬ 
proved and lamented, the acceptance, by Mr. 
Corwin, of a Cabinet appointment. 

Wo are pleased to soe that the Independent 
Democratic Press of Ohio, generally, seems dis¬ 
posed to render justioe to Mr. Corwin. It rec¬ 
ognises the faot that his position under Mr. Fill¬ 
more’s Administration was antagonistic to the 
cause of Freedom, and it has manfully censured 
Mr. Corwin for occupying it—but it is too just 
to countenance groundless acousations against 
him, and too considerate to run down a man 
who has never intended to stand in the way of 
our cause. 

We have a word now to say to those Free 
Soil papers that have, given ourrenoy to Mr. 
Clay’s Letter, and especially to the two papers 
that have oensured us for correcting in it what 
we know to be erroneous statements. Are you 
aware that Mr. Clay, in that letter, indirectly 
justifies his participation in a war which he 
denounced as atrocious 1 that he gives endorse¬ 
ment to tho clamor of the war-press about the 
phrase “ bloody hands and hospitable graves? ” 
and that he stigmatizes one of the noblest 
speeches ever made by Mr. Corwin in the Sen¬ 
ate ? He does all this, and yet you give it our¬ 
renoy and sanction. For example, speaking of 
Mr. Corwin, he says— 

“ His now slaveholding friends will gather 
some idea of his abated ire, when they review 
bis celebrated speech in the Senate, where he 
awarded me and other volunteers in Mexico, his 
aspirations of ‘ bloody hands and hospitable 

Mr. Clay made as great a mistake in volun¬ 
teering in that war, as Mr. Corwin did in en¬ 
tering Mr. Fillmore’s Cabinet; but Mr. Corwin 
did not award him any such aspiratiotis. Ho 
said, that if he were a Mexican, ho would wel¬ 
come the invaders of his country “with bloody 
hands to hospitable graves.” And would not 
Mr. Clay have iloue the same thing, if he had 
been a Mexican? The sentiment embodied in 
this burning phrase of Mr. Corwin, is sanc¬ 
tioned as sacred by every American citizen who 
believes in the right of self-defence. What 
sort of a welcome would we give to the invaders 
of our soil? The slang of selfish partisanship 
should receive no countenance from Mr. Clay 
or the Anti-Slavery press. 

Again, he says— 

“ He aspired to lead the liberal party in these 
States, by steady efforts which culminated in 
his notorious Mexican war speech—whioh 
sealed his career in that direction ; for it out¬ 
raged his opponents, and disgusted the true 
friends of freedom in theso States—proved him 
a mere partisan and politician, and not a 
statesman of enlarged and practical views, who 
only can embody into action the aspirations 
and dicta of the devotees of liberty—who, by 
their fanaticism and martyrdom, break down 
old forms and barriers to progress ! ” 

The contrast here suggested between his 
course, in enlisting in a foreign war, and Mr. 
Corwin’s, in denouncing it, may gratify the 
War Party in this country, but we see not why 
it should be regarded with particular compla¬ 
cency by the opponents of the war. And are 
they prepared to say that that wonderful 
speeoh of Corwin, in which he plead for justioe 
and forbearnnee to a feeble foe, and appealed 
with thrilling vehemence to the magnanimity 
of this great country, “ disgusted the true 
friends of freedom ? ” Let ns beware, lest de¬ 
votion to our Party blind us to the Principles 
on which it is organized. 

Mr. Clay has many noble traits of char¬ 
acter, and is a daring advocate of Emanci¬ 
pation in a slave State. But these facts af¬ 
ford no justification of his enlistment in an 
unjust war, and cannot blind us to the impro¬ 
priety of his referring, at this late date, to his 
aotion then, as praiseworthy. Despite all this, 
we welcome him as a co-worker in the oause 
of Freedom, just as we recognised Mr. Corwin’s 
services to the same cause before he became a 
foember of Mr. Fillmore’s Administration, and 
as we shall again recognise them, notwithstand¬ 
ing this unfortunate step, whenever lie shall 
again speak for Justice and Liberty. 

A few words specially to the Boston Common¬ 
wealth. 

Man is greater than Party—his obligations 
are not to be determined by Party relations. 
He owes good will to all; is bound to respect 
the rights of all; and to defend the rights of 
all, so far as this may be in his power, His 
political associate he may sustain, from merely 
political motives; his political opponent he 
has no right to defame, from any motives 
whatsoever. Nay, more—when he sees him 
wrongfully accused, he is bound, at whatever 
risk, to state the truth and repel the accusa¬ 
tion. No party consideration will justify or 
excuse him in maintaining silenoe, when he 
knows that his political associate is in error, 
and his politioal opponent is aggrieved. Let 
Justice be done, no matter what Party interest 
may suffer. Party interest ought not to be 
sought by the suppression of Truth, when its 
utterance would relieve an opponent of odium 
wrongfully attached to him. 

Towards Mr. Clay and Mr. Corwin we sus¬ 
tain personal relations of friendship ; one is a 
politioal associate, the other a political oppo¬ 
nent. One makes certain statements in rela¬ 
tion to the other, injurious to his reputation : 
we kuow them to be erroneous: should 
hold our peace, because they are made by an 
associate against an opponent, or for the sake 
of some supposed Party interest ? That is not 
our morality, and God forbid that it should be 
the morality of any press which professes to 
reoognise the “ higher law! ” 

Having justified our course, we dismiss the 
subject. We have not sacrificed Truth to 


Friendship ; we will not sacrifice Justice to 
Party. As to being drawn into any controver¬ 
sy upon the matter, that is out of the question. 
If Mr. Clay feel aggrieved by anything we 
have written, he is at liberty to reply through 
our columns, and that will olose the matter, as 
our position cannot be made plainer or stronger 
by multiplying words. 

THE WHIG PARTY—IS IT DEAD ? 

The New York Tribune answers in the af¬ 
firmative, and the Newburyport Herald takes 
the same ground. But this is not the position 
of the Whig press generally. The Portland 
(Me.) Advertiser, a liberal Whig paper, scouts 
the notion that the Whig party 1 b extinct, and 
tells the Tribune that it has “muoh more 
faith in the efficiency of playing’possum ” than 
it (the Advertiser) has. It then proceeds to 
give the following table: 

In 1844, the Whig vote for Clay was 1,291,648 
1848, “ Taylor, 1,362,248 

1862, “ Soott, 1,383,573 

From whioh it infers that the Whig party 
ts more vitality than ever. “.The faot is,” it 
continues, “ the party was defeated by the di- 
its own ranks; ” but it has learned 
a lesson, and even the New York Express, it 
says, “speaks of So ward as a Presidential 
candidate, with a degree of complaoenoy which 
has aotually surprised us.” It adds, naively 
enough, that “ out of power, the Whigs are 
always happy and united.” What a pity that 
they do not know when they are well off! 
that they cannot be satisfied with their happi¬ 
ness and harmony, but will forever bo rushing 
upon disoord and misery! 

We do not suppose the Tribune is “play¬ 
ing ’possum,” as its ootemporary says; but we 
do not believe it is very profoundly impressed 
with the theory of the extinction of tho party; 
for, we observe it takes pains to record every 
triumph of a Whig candidate, and manifests 
about as muoh complacency over such tri¬ 
umphs as it ever did. By the time another 
Presidential canvass shall have rolled round, 
the Tribune will probably lay its theory upon 
the table, and work as well as ever in the har- 

The truth is, the Whig leaders generally 
seem resolved not to give up. They certainly 
have made quite a respeotable fight lately in 
some of the Eastern States ; in the West they 
trying again to array their forces, and in 
the South they are as ardent as a Southern 
make them. Tennessee Whigs, and 
North Carolina Whigs, and Virginia Whigs, 
scandalized at the amalgamation in the 
Democratic body between Secessionists and 
Free-Soilers, and are profoundly impressed 
with the necessity of bringing good old-fash¬ 
ioned conservative Whigism to confront and 
confound such a vile combination; and the 
Whig press of the South sends forth from day 
day words of hope and encouragement. 
The National Intelligencer traces precisely the 
etymology of the term Whig, from which it 
educes the lesson, that while time shall last, 
the Whig party will be a perpetual necessity. 
The Baltimore Patriot exclaims—“ the Whig 
party cannot die whilst constitutional liberty 
and the freedom of legislation lasts.” (We are 
not responsible for the grammar- of the sen¬ 
tence.) The Fredericksburgh (Va.) Recorder 
congratulates its readers that the Whig party 
came out of the last Presidential struggle with 
fewer drawbacks to its ultimate success than 
is ever before beon its fortune.” The Alex- 
Aria Whig bravely remarks that “ the fire of 
perseoution never yet repressed the zeal of 
men convinoed that they were right, nor can 
the disaster of a Presidential campaign destroy 
the order and constanoy of the Whig party.” 

And thus they act and talk,, while the Tri¬ 
bune insists that the Whig party is “ not only 
defeated, but undone.” 

Endeavors will bo made to keep up a Whig 
organization ; in some of the States it may 
aohieve local victories; and that it will at¬ 
tempt to marshal its adherents for another 
Presidential canvass, wo have just as little 
doubt as we havo that it will again be pros¬ 
trated. The same elements of division that 
overthrew it last fall, will work against any 
future attempt to organize a National Whig 
party. It is impossible that the Portland Ad¬ 
vertiser, the New York Tribune, the Newbury¬ 
port Herald, and tho Whigs they represent, 
unite heartily on the same platform 
and candidate with the Washington Republic, 
Nashville Whig, and Fredericksburgh Recorder, 
and the Whigs they represent. What is the 
of mixing oil and water, of attempting to 
reconcile eternal contradictions? And yet 
the attempt will be made. Pride, prejudice, 
devotion to a name, traditional notions, 
will tempt to tho belief that some political alohe- 
my may be discovered, that shall fuse them all 
harmonious compound. The Tribune 
' that this cannot be; but, refusing to 
unite either with the old or new Democracy, 
it will find itself) in 1856, utterly isolated, or 
again at the hopeless task of harmonizing ab¬ 
solute discords. 

AMERICAN WRITERS IN ENGLAND. 

A friend writing to ns from England says, 
that the genius and success of Mrs. Stowe 
have awakened in that oountry a great inter¬ 
est in American authorship ; and that English 
publishers are constantly qn the lookout for 
v production on this side of tho At¬ 
lantic, to bring into their own market. This 
confirms the opinion expressed by us some 
weeks ago, that Mrs. Stowe has proved a pub¬ 
lic benefactor to the literature of our country, 
by securing for it a position in the judgment 
of the world it had not before enjoyed. Cap¬ 
tious oritics among us may object to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, as a work of art, and place it 
bolow the productions of other American au¬ 
thors ; but tho faot remains, that her book is 
the most successful one of the century—that 
her book has reaobed a circulation and cre¬ 
ated a sensation unprecedented in the Old 
World—and then, when it is remembered that 
it is an American book, the Old World w 
ders whether it has not been somewhat too 
different to the productions of the New. The 
result is, more attention is now, and will 
tinue to be, paid to American authorship, so 
that what is really meritorious in it will stand 
a better chanco of being appreciated abroad. 

.We notioe that the house of Clarke, Beeton, 
& Co., Fleet street, London, has just republish¬ 
ed “ Manuel Pereira,” by F. C. Adams, the 
work lately issued in this city by Buell 
Blanchard, the printers of the Era; and 
have already stated that Mrs. Southworth has 
received, from one of the largest publishing 
houses in London, proposals for the republica¬ 
tion of “ Mark Sutherland.” 


Colonel Bonton has gone to Kansas, to ad¬ 
dress the people on the subjeot of the great 
National Road to the Pacific. 


American Sunday School Union. —The 
29th anniversary of this institution was cele¬ 
brated in Philadelphia on Tuesday evening. 
Its receipts during tho past year amounted to 
$217,014, which, with tho exception of $115, 
was all expended. Tho liabilities of the insti- 
| tution now amount to $65,424; but the stock 
' on hand is valued at $103,241. It has 157 
missionaries, who have established 1,704 new 
schools, and visited and revived 2,398 others, 
j Total scholars 193,350; teachers 29,997. Dur¬ 
ing the year, $150,910 worth of publications 
were put into circulation. 


“SITTIN ON A RAIL.” 

The Tribune of the 16 th instant has an edi¬ 
torial upon “The Use of a Whig Party.” To 
apprehension, there is more in the sub¬ 
stance than in the drift of it, more of the sug¬ 
gestive than of the demonstrative in it. The 
article is not superficial, but it is uncertain— 
not insensible, but inconclusive; tho argument 
does not satisfy tho proposition. It affirms that 
republics there must always be a great 
democratic party — a party professing prioci- 
of progress pressing in the direction of 
popular enfranchisement; and explains its nat¬ 
ural and usual eucoees by the tendency of the 
majority to bo governed by names, rather than 
to look beyond these to the things they pro¬ 
fess to represent. This we take to be good for 
nothing, if meant for a complaint. Tho masses 
exactly right in preferring the party with 
the true creed, whatever its praotice may be, 
to that whioh coutradiots their theory and for¬ 
bids their hopes. Moreover, if such professing 
democracy must of necessity predominate in 
republics, there can be no use or wisdom in 
adhering to a mere opposition party. Mr. 
Greeley feels this, without seeing it very dear¬ 
ly or following it logically. He denies that it 
is the proper funotion of the Whig party "to 
s a snaffle upon tho Democraoy—he even 
denies that the said Democraoy needs any 
snaffle, for the reason, however, that if left to 
vn headway it will of nooessity ourb itsolf 
before it rushes into any irretrievable mischief. 
A democratic party, then, we infer, is just the 
thing for a republic, as safe as it is inevitable, 
and may be trusted in the long run to its own 
guidance and restraints. But buoU a oonclu- 
contains too muoh for Mr. G.’s purposes 
and position. 

He affirms, also, that “ there generally will 
be a formidable party adverse to this ‘ Demo¬ 
cratic ’ array — less compact, less disciplined 
less malleable and manageable, yet still em¬ 
bodying many elements of strength, and fre¬ 
quently snatching victory from the confident 
grasp of its antagonist:” and, that he will 
generally aot with it when he acts with any 
party. But how and why such an adverse or¬ 
ganization should be maintained he does not 
undertake to explain, notwithstanding the 
caption of his article. The Boston Atlas and 
Journal olearly maintain that a Whig party 
exists, and exists of necessity, and that its at¬ 
titude and function is opposition to the Demo¬ 
cratic—its principles, a general negation—and 
its use, a snaffle, and nothing else. Mr. Gree¬ 
ley, in the last paragraph of the article wo are 
noticing, ns if answering a conoluBion that pre¬ 
sents itself tjO the reader, and writer, too, says, 
“but we do not imply that there is no function 
for and no need of a great party adverse to 
that whioh vaunts its superlative Democracy.” 

That is the very hint on which to speak, but 
he gives us nothing of creed or platform, af¬ 
firmative, constructive, positive, or effioient for 
the purposes of organization and aotion, except 
fhat “ The proper antidote to Fillibusterism of 
all sorts is the urgent and vigorous advocacy 
' the Pacific Railroad.” ! ! ! • 

In 1848, the Whig party threw away its 
platform, and declared General Taylor in¬ 
stead. In 1852, having none of its own, it si- 
amesed the Democratic, gave up its identity, 
and, in tho Presidential contest, became ex¬ 
tinct. Its history we know; it is an epitaph 
now. The adverseness and the adversity of 
the great adverse party, its perverseness and 
its reverses, are written in every verse of its 
chapter of acoidents; and now we want to 
know what it is going to do about it. 

If it had beon wise enough and good enough 

its day of power to “throw away its votes” 
occasionally, instead of its principles, or if it 
would but make up its mind to do so now, 
when great occasions demand, we oould sug¬ 
gest a policy, prescribe an organization, and 
lend it a platform something broader than the 
Paoifie Railroad. 

Mr. Greeley," if he cares, is welcome to know 
that the writer of this artiole profoundly re¬ 
spects him, and generally agrees with him ex¬ 
cept in the matter of that impracticable ad¬ 
verseness of his, whioh means nothing, and 
oomes to nothing. E. 

This extract from a letter of Washington 
was first published by Mr. Sumner, in his able 
constitutional argument on Slavery, delivered 
August 26th, 1852. [It should have been ap¬ 
pended to the extracts from his writings, and 
will be appropriately placed in Facts for the 
People.] 

Mr. Sumner, in introducing it, said: 

While President of tho United States, at the 
close of his Administration, Washington sought 
to recover a slave, who had fled to New Hamp¬ 
shire. His autograph letter to Mr. Whipple, 
the Collector of Portsmouth, dated at Philadel¬ 
phia, 28th November, 1796, whioh I now hold 
in my hand, and whioh has never before seen 
tho light, after describing the fugitive, and 
particularly expressing the desire of “ her mis¬ 
tress;” Mrs. Washington, for her return, em¬ 
ploys the following decisive language: 

"I do not moan, however, by this request, that 
SHoh violent measures should bo used as would kx- 


Enciroled by the Southern seas, 

Mid skies forever fair, 

And groves that waft their rioh perfume 

The fairest of the fairest isles, 

IisNature’s sylvan rest, 

Rises, a queen upon the wave, 

In festal beauty drest. 

II. 

Here groves that mock fair Tempo’s vale 
Their fruit and blossoms yield, 

Here cypress woods and myrtle bowers 
Shadow the tropio field, 

Here happy birds with bright-hued wings 
Sail o’er the sunny lea. 

And here the clear blue mountain streams 

m. 

But man despoils God’s fairest works, 
Accounting to his heart 
Less needful the pure smile of Heaven 
Than the fierce toils of art— 

Accounting Nature’s kindly voice 
Less worthy of his ear, 

Than the loud cry of battle^houts, 

And clash of sword and spear. 

IV. 

So, on these hills, onoe fresh and green, 
War’s signal fires glowed, 

And, mingling with the mountain streams, 
The crimson torrents flowed; 

In every rooky pass and glen 
The ambushed foemen hide, 

And in the quiet inland bay 
The Spanish galleons ride. 

V. 

For shepherd’s crook and herdsman’s staff, 
And sound of tinkling bell, 

The bayonet and the bugle-call, 

And clash of sabres fell; 

Like vassals through the crowded mart, 

To sounds of martial strains, 

The heroes of the battle led 
The chieftains bound in chains. 


To 


VI. 


EVEN UNEASY SENSATIONS 
IN THE MINDS OF WELL-DISPOSED CITIZENS. Rather 
than either of thoso should happen, I would forego 
her services altogether; and tho example also, whioh 
is of infinite more importanoo. 

“ GEORGE WASHINGTON.” 

Mr. Whipple, in his reply, dated at Ports¬ 
mouth, December 22, 1796, an autograph oopy 
of whioh l have, recognjges the rule of Wash¬ 
ington : 

<! I will now, sir, agreeably to your desiro, sond her 
to Alexandria, if it he pract icable without the conse¬ 
quences which you except—that of exciting a riot or 
a mob, or creating uneasy sensations in the minds of 
well-disposed persons. Tho first cannot bo calculated 
beforehand; it will bo govornod by tho popular opin¬ 
ion of the moment, or the circumstances that may 
arise in tho transaction. Tho latter may bo sought 
into and judged of by conversing with such persons 
without discovering tho oooasion. So far as I havo 
had opportunity, I perceive that different sentiments 
are entertained on this snbleat.” 

The fugitive never was returned, but lived 
in freedom to a good old age, down to a very 
recent period, a monument of the just forbear¬ 
ance of him whom we aptly eall the Father of 
his Country. 

National Convention. —A colored Nation¬ 
al Convention is called to assemble at Roches¬ 
ter, N. Y., on the 6th of July, 1853. The call 
is well written, and declares that their “ war 
fare is not one where force can be employed,’ 
their “ battle is against false and hurtful Cus¬ 
toms, and against the errors whioh support 
such customs,” 

The object of the Convention is to consider 
the condition of the colored people, and to con¬ 
sult as to the disposition of such funds as they 
may receive through Mrs. Stowe for educa¬ 
tional purposes. They desire each delegate to 
bring an accurate statement of the number of 
colored inhabitants in his town or neighbor¬ 
hood; the amount of property owned by them; 
their business or occupation; the state of edu¬ 
cation ; the number of children in attendance 
at school, &c. All oolored churches, literary 
and other societies, are invited to send at least 
one, and not more than three, delegates to the 
Convention. 

We see it stated that all the members of the 
Unitarian Society at St. Louis, Mo., who 
slaveholders, havo lately emancipated their 
slaves. This is an example worthy of imita¬ 
tion by Christians of every name. 

Jesse Hutchinson, one of the well-known 
“ Hutchinson Family,” whose songs have de¬ 
lighted numerous audiences, died on Sunday 
week, at the water .cure establishment 
Cincinnati. 


beyond the distant sea, 

Far from their tropic home, 

Where on the wild and snowy hills 
The deer and ohamois roam, 

Where ioe-topped mountains o’er the lake 
Its prisoned fetters keep, 

They lingered out their dreary lives, 

In dungeonB cold and deep. 

VII. 

Yet God avenges all his own, 

And for each weary year 
A ory through all the lands shall rise, 
From voioes loud and clear; 

Too late for them the ory shall be, 

Whose days of toil ore o’er— 

But for their sons the peals shall roll 
Along their wave-washed shore. 

VIII. 

Leave Spain her viotories garnered well, 
Her trophies and her name; 

Her Trooadero patriots still 
Swell high the roll of fame; 

Her streaming banners float as free 
Where Cadiz’s white walls shine, 

And on her hills still bloom os fresh 
The olive and the vine. 

IX. 

Leave France the laurel and tho crowns, 
Her palaces and towers, 

Her stately dames, her laughing maids, 
Her fields and sunny bowers; 

Through years Of woalth, of joy, of peace, 
Heaven’s blessings on her shine— 

No more amid her festal wreaths 
The oypress brandies twine. 


And wheresoe’er, the wide earth round, 
The flag of freedom waves, 

Whother o’er happy northern homes, 

Or martyred patriots’ graves, 

Let prayers and blessings wave tho folds 
Of banners floating free, 

And leave tho Haytien peasant still 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Heir of Redclyffe. By the author of “Tho 
Two Guardians,” “ Henrietta’s Wish,” “ The Kings 
of England,” Ac., Ao. In two volumes. N. York : 
D. Appleton & Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

If this book redeems tho promise of its title, 
it is sufficiently romantic. The author has 
faith in himself, to venture upon two volumes, 
of 314 pages each. It must be a work of un¬ 
common merit that will, in these “ fast times,” 
6eouro readers for so long a “yarn.” But we 
have heard it pronounced very good. * 
The Captive- in Patagonia ; or, Life among the 
Giants. A Personal Narrative. By Benjamin 
Franklin Bourne. With illustrations. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. For sale by Taylor & Maury, 
Washington, D. C. 

From a hasty glance at these pages, we antici¬ 
pate muoh pleasure and information from their 
perusal. We know so little of South American 
life, that a well-written narrative of personal 
adventure and observation must prove a most 
acceptable addition to our popular literature. 
The author says: “ My story is a plain one— 
a simple record of facts.” We like such books, 
when they are well written. We would rather 
read a hook of facts than some philosophies. 
The first edition, we are told, was sold ii 
days—the seoond all engaged—the third is 
press, and the trade out of the city not 
supplied. * 

Labor AND Love. A Tale of English Life. Boston: 

Tioknor, Reed, A Fields. For sale as above, 

This little book, at first intended as an offer¬ 
ing to the domestic missions of England, is now, 
consequence of tho author’s removal to this 
country, published here, in the hope that those 
who aro engaged in similar labors iu this < 
try “ may sympathize with the brave men 
women of the old land, whose devotion to the 
cause of human progress rises above evory self¬ 
ish interest, and whose untiring exertions 
the good work they have chosen are almost 
unknown amid the more exciting movements 
of public life.” The book is a pleasant ni 
ve, and will repay a reading. 
arry Muir. A Story of Scottish Life. By the 
author of “ Mrs. Margaret Maitland,” “Markland," 
Ao. In three volumes. New York: Appleton A 
Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Washington, D. C. 
This is a story of real life. Everybody knows 
Harry Muir—a good-natured, it may be, 
brilliant, youth, who is not decidedly vioious, 
but has no power to resist temptation—who 
keen relish for social pleasures, and 
whose impulses are always generous and self- 
forgetful ; but whose life, on the whole, in its 
pursuits and results, is full of selfishness. Alas 
how many Harry Muirs break the hearts that 
love and would trust them, who yet bear with 
them, and suffer for and with them, to the bit¬ 
ter end. 

Pleasant Pages for Young People ; or, Book of 
Home Education and Entertainniont. By S. Prout 
Newcombe. With numerous illustrations. First 
American odition. Boston: Gonld A Lincoln For 
sale by Gray A Ballantyne, Washington, D. ( 

The author of this very clever book for chil¬ 
dren must havo a genius for teaching. He has 
long been a successful teacher, and it is said his 
pupils love him very dearly. If he so pleasant¬ 
ly combines instruction with amusement in his 
classes, as he has done in these “ Pleasant Pages,’ ’ 
it must bo quite a privilege to go to his sohool. 
“ Moral Lessons,” “ Natural History,” “ Trav¬ 
elling,” “Physical Geography,” “History,” 
“DrawingLessons,” “Hymns and Poetry,”and 
“ Music,” are all treated of separately, and yet 
so pleasantly arranged as to make caoh a 
lief to the other. Tho moral lessons aro taught 


by illustrative stories, just such as children 
love; while drawing, history, geography, and 
such studios, are made so attractive as to seem 
more like play than work. The object lessons 
are particularly interesting—iu every family 
oirclo a class might be forme.I, and great in¬ 
struction and amusement be derived from these 
lessons. 

Chambers’s Repository of Instructive and 
Akusinc Papers. With illustrations. Yol. 1, 
complete in itsolf. Boston : Gould A Lincoln. For 
sale by Taylor A Maury, Washington, D. C. 

This popular and attractive work is publish¬ 
ed by the Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburg. It 
is similar in charaoter and Btyle to tho “ Mis¬ 
cellany,” so well and favorably known in this 
oountry, and which reached the enormous cir¬ 
culation of more than eighty thousand copies 
in England. Arrangements have been made 
by the American publishers, by which they 
will issue the work simultaneously with the 
English edition, in two-monthly handsomely- 
bound 16mo volumes, of 260 pages each—to 
oontinue until the whole series is completed. 
Each volume complete in itself—will be sold 
sold in sots or single volumes. We have formed 
a most favorable opinion of its character and 
contents. Like Dickens’s Household Words, it 
combines fact and fiction in a manner well 
adapted to the popular taste. The leading 
artiole, “The Cotton Metropolis,” we doubt 
not, is an “ower truo tale.” We give the table 
of contents, that our readers may see what the 
work promises to be: 

Tho Cotton Metropolis; Australia and its 
Gold Rogions; Helen Gray; Madame de Le- 
vegne, her Lifo and Letters; the Rhine: Mina 
Blook, the Face Model; tbe Pilgrim Fathers; 
Spirits of Paradise Lost. 

Tub Child’s First History of America. By tho 
author of “ Little Dora.” Now York j Appleton A 
Co. For salo by Taylor A Maury, Washington, 
D, C. 

This is an outline of the history of our coun¬ 
try, from its disoovery to the date of the Mexi¬ 
can war. We have not time to examine the 
book carefully, but aro inffned to form a fa¬ 
vorable opinion of the good senso and sound 
judgment of the author, who says, in speaking 
of tho Mexican war, “ War is only justifiable 
in defence of national honor or national rights ; 
and we, not Moxico, were the aggressors.” * 
Lkttees to Country Girls. By Jane G. Swiss- 
holm. Now York: J. C. Riker. For sale by Gray 
A Baliantyno, Washington, D. 0. 

Mrs. Swissbelm has made this book just 
what it professes to be, and that is no soant 
praise in this age of pretension. Country girls, 
and, indeod, town girls, will be none the worse 
for the piquant lessons she teaches. And they 
will have faith in her advice; for she writes 
like a woman who “knows whereof she af¬ 
firms.” Her long experience in Western coun¬ 
try life has afforded her ample opportunities to 
accomplish herself in the various branches of 
domestic management, of which she discourses 
so racily and agreeably. We havo seen some¬ 
thing of life in tbe country, and can bear wit¬ 
ness to the justice of her strictures. We hope 
the book will have the success it deserves. * 
BllenLinn. A Franconia Story. By the author of 
“ Tho Rollo Books.” Now York : Harper A Broth¬ 
ers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Washington, 
D. 0. 

The Franconian Stories are deservedly popu¬ 
lar with young people. The graceful, simple, 
narrative style of the author is exceedipgly 
pleasant. We know of some ehildrei^of larger 
growth, who love to linger over scenes that 
bring back foroibly to the heart the joyous lifo 
of childhood. We doubt not that many a home 
circle is made glad by each new volume added 
to the Franoonian series. * 

in Elementary Treatise on Book-Keeping, by 
Single and Double Entry. Designed for Common 
Sohoois. Containing four sets of books by singla 
entry, and six sets by double entry. By S. W. Crit¬ 
tenden, Accountant, author of “ An Inductive and 
Practical Book-Keeping,” Ac. Philadelphia: E. C. 
A J. Biddle. For sale as above. 

Mr. Crittenden has abundant testimony to 
the character of his work, from practical ac¬ 
countants in all our principal cities. ' This, we 
take it, is the very best introduction to the pub¬ 
lic he could possibly have. They unite in be¬ 
stowing upon it their unqualified commenda¬ 
tion. Theso gentlomen are book-keepers for 
the largest houses in the country, and their 
opinion is entitled to great consideration. Our 
own observation inclines us to the opinion that 
there is no branch of practical education so 
generally neglected as book-keeping. Many 
young men are out of employment, this day, 
who oould have steady work and good wages, 
if they knew enough of accounts to keep the 
hooks of an establishment, decently. One im¬ 
portant feature of the work is, its adaptation 
to common sohoois. 

The Knickerbocker. May, 1853. 

This number is full, aB usual, of good read¬ 
ing. “ Men, Manners, and Mountains,” by 
Robert M. Richardson, is full of alliteration, if 
nothing else—suoh a jingle and sparkle— 
music and morning,” “hats and hauteur.” 
But it is a pleasant picture of Baden-Baden— 
one only wonders there is so muoh life among 
the stolid Dutch. “ Peter Ragg3 ” and Gil 
Crackerton” (dainty nommes des plume, are 
they not?) tell, each, pleasant stories. Some¬ 
body writes a dirge like wail ovor poor Flor¬ 
ence Lee—“ Love-lost Angel, Florence Lee ”— 
who died somewhere on the Mississippi river. 
“The Battle of Cerro-Gordo,” a lyric of the 
modern eonquest, by Captain Henry Coffee, U. 
S. Army, reminds one of Whittier’s “ Angels of 
Buena Vista.” We are glad to see the Fudge 
Papers again ; it is a good story. The Editor’s 
Table is, as usual, well supplied with piquant 
and pungent condiments. What digestion his 
readers must have! “ The Bunkum Flag-staff, 
extry,” discusses the “ Dolphin ” question most 
learnedly, and satisfactorily—to itself. * 

Graham’s Magazine. Juno, 1853.' 

This number had a beautifully-illustrated 
artiole on the Rhine, and its scenery. T. Bu- 
ohanan Reid’s “ Pilgrim of the Great St. Ber¬ 
nard” is also finely illustrated. 

The Illustrated Magazine of Art. 

The number before us, in an article upon 
Engraving and Printing on Copper, gives a 
beautiful fac simile of a copperplate line en¬ 
graving, on wood. 

Jeames’s Diary. A Legend of tho Rhine, andRe- 
bocca azd Rowena. By Thackeray. Now York : 
Appleton A Co. For sale by R. Farnham, Wash¬ 
ington. 

We are being astonished at the evidences 
furnished us by Appleton & Co., of this author’s 
prolific pen. Ho has been fearfully busy with 
ink and paper for a long time past, and, from 
the look of him when here, bids fair to keep 
the pen going for a good while yet. No author 
ever harped so long and successfully upon one 
string. Mr. Thackeray’s string is satire. This 
volume is a loud and long laugh at things. So 
was the one before it, and the one before that; 
and all of them, except Henry Esmond, which, 
being out of his line, is very slow music, in- 

Jeames’s Diary is capital. Aside from the 
graphic exhibition of charaoter, and the never- 
ending war on snobbery, there is good fun in 
the spoiling. Bad spelling has beon, through 
life, a terrible bore to us—no “good joke” 
about it, whatever. Jack Downing, Sam Slick, 
and other fellows of that class, have ever been 
stupid knaves—dull, flat, and intorrable; but 
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Jeames has a genius for the misuse of good 
English, and is so outrageously extravagant 
the use of consonants. One stumbles at 
word, and, after study, discovers theaneaning 
in a roar of laughter—it is so nearly what it 
should bo, and yet so wide of the correot. For 
instance, what is one going to do with 
stance ? ” Got the book and study. 

THE RUSSIAN GRIND. 

Tho question, “Have we an organ among 
US'?” bids fair to bcoome much vexed and ex¬ 
ceedingly pertinacious. Difficult of considera¬ 
tion, it is almost impossible to settle. A study 
of the music amounts to nothing, and leads to 
no conclusion. Your organ, well endorsed—it 
is no organ otherwise—may grind out whatever 
its constitutional disability creates, and be fast 
or slow, as the arm of tho administrative trou¬ 
badour is strong or weak. At one moment it 
may waken us with the merry strains of a 
“ Manifest Destiny ” quickstep, or lull us with 
the solemn breathings of “ Auld Lang Syne ” 
conservatism, or mix both, by way of variation, 
to show an execution exceedingly difficult, and 
mournod over for not being impossible. The 
nature of the music concludes nothing. 

Is it endorsed 1 Ah! there’s the rub 
this President Pierce is a queer man. Ho may 
grease the organ, or he may smash it; but 
the meanwhile, with a talent at silence—stub¬ 
born as Louis Napoleon and deep as Talley¬ 
rand—ho tells us a good deal of nothing. Some 
insist that the President has his doubts on 
subject of a court journal. That such a 
cern is necessary to some other Governments, 
nono may question. Tho English are interest¬ 
ed in the increase of the royal family ; while 
the French are excitable upon tho matter of 
boil in the small of Louis Napolcon’s back,- and, 
of course, a flunkey journal must be sustained 
to keep them advised. But as the children of 
our queens (God bless thorn!) speak for them¬ 
selves, and as all our Louis Napoleons are 
tho penitentiaiy, a snob gazette would be a 
bore; for we are not violently concerned upon 
the subject of either boils or babies. Are these 
your sentiments, President Pierce? 

President Pierce makes no answer; and baok 
we go to the study of the musio. What pes¬ 
tiferous rogue Bet this question afloat? Had it 
not been broached, we might have marched on 
in quiet, well pleased and even victorious. But 
the subject is started, and, like a popular erro 
can’t be killed, and won’t die. We listen ii 
tently, and lo ! such a quilt-work of discordant 
things come forth, that we are almost driven 
to the sad conclusion that the minstrel is but a 
patched fool, (look you,) and his instrument 
crazy humbug. 

Nothing, since the days of Undo Biglow’ 
hen, ever produced such a startling variety a 
our organ. The specimen of barn-yard fowl 
alluded to, remarkable for her domestio quali¬ 
ties, (she was contented with her sphere,) was 
kept for hatching, and the owners wore not al¬ 
ways careful as to the quality of bird the old 
lady was called on to nurse into existence, 
the owners were careless, the venerable hen 
was credulous and fond. Did a brood of quails 
run away with shells on their backs, (your true 
progressives,) the old lady cluoked her admira¬ 
tion at their precocious activity. Did a flock 
of duoks take to the water, (annexationists,) she 
strutted admiringly upon the bank, and seemed 
to say, “ Sweet chicks, don’t they swit 
when her hatched goose ( conservative) limited 
its exercise to standing solemnly on one leg 
a mud-puddle, she pronounced it, with an a 
mirable cackle. 11 masterly inactivity.” Only 
once was the feathered dame startled into won¬ 
der, and that happened when a mischievous 
urehin put under her an egg that, hatched out, 
grew into a buzzard. To oarry out the com¬ 
parison : our neighbor, on last Thursday, pro¬ 
duced something very like a buzzard. 

Jesting aside, the leader-of last Thursday’s 
Union (May 19,1853) is tho most remarkable, 
startling production we have yet met with in 
the paper; and that is saying rnuoh. An 
American journal — nay, now the so-called 
organ of the Democratic Administration—de¬ 
votes nearly a column to an eulogy upon the 
Russian Government. A citizen of the United 
States, an editor, with malioe aforethought, 
gives to the world a leaden column of praise of 
the purest, unmixed, dreary tyranny 
face of the earth—a Government, if such we 
may term it, that has founded its civilization 
on the graves of murdered thousands, watered 
its so-called religion with the blood of mar¬ 
tyrs—whose every battle has been against hu¬ 
man rights, and every victory the death-rattle 
of freedom—a despotism whoso greatest tri¬ 
umphs arc found in crushed Poland and Hun¬ 
gary, and whose most distinguished institution 
is a whito slavery chained to the vory soil, and 
yet is praised by the “ Democratic Union. 
Has the organ, weary of grinding out feeble 
musio for thankless factions, sold itself to the 
only Government that dare not have a free 
paper at home ? Have we a Russian organ 
among us ? 

That our roaders may not begin to doubt a 
well-established character for veracity, we copy 
the article entire. Could the Russian Minister 
have done the work better, or ask for more ? 
Further comment is unnecessary. The touch 
at italics is our own. * 

RUSSIA. 

Mr. H. Winter Davis, a conspicuous orator 
in the late Scott campaign, has published a 
book with tho fantastic title of “ The War of 
Ormuzd and Abriman,” in which ho affeots to 
regard the United States and Russia as the 
respective champions of the principle of liberty 
and the principle of despotism, and to foresee, 
in the distant future, a mighty and decisive 
conflict between these puissant combatants, in 
the groat drama of human history. Tho fun¬ 
damental idea of this book is so absurd a fic¬ 
tion, that no effort of ingenuity or power of 
eloquence could clothe it in a plausible garb. 
It is perfectly safe, therefore, to assume that it 
will not make much impression upon the coun¬ 
try, when developed in tho extravagant specu¬ 
lation and hyperbolic rhetoric of the puerile 
production of Mr. Davis. 

The idea of an inevitable antagonism and 
ultimate conflict between the United States and 
Russia is so silly, that wo can only express sur¬ 
prise that any sensible man could entertain it* 
for a moment. It was the dream of the Persian 
mythology that the spirits of good and evil— 
Ormuzd and Abriman—waged a perpetual 
struggle for the ascendency over man ; but to 
assign any such Quixotic mission to nations, is 
to betray a sad-want of philosophic reflection. 
To assumo, as tho basis of a grave disquisition, 
an inevitable and mortal antagonism between 
the United States and Russia, is to betray an 

S ious ignorance of the past and present po- 
relations of tho two countries. 

It is the idea of some enthusiasts that the 
science of government is a mere abstraction, 
and that its theoretical perfection necessarily 
implies its practical fitness for man in every 
condition. Persons who reason in this way 
may regard the Government of Russia as an 
unmixed evil; but when we consider the pecu¬ 
liar condition and wants of the Russian people, 
and their aggregate of individual and national 
happiness, we will conclude that they are not 
so muoh the victims of oppression as such 
writers as the author of “ Ormuzd and Ahri- 
man ” would represent. Tho Government of 
Russia may be a despotism, and, for that rea¬ 
son, abhorrent to the notions of republicans; 
but its effect upon tho subject people establish¬ 
es its fitness for them. Under the government 
of absolute monarchy the Russian nation havo 
emerged from the depths of barbarism, and 
within a single century havo taken position in 
the front rank of civilization. The great fact 
in European history for the last hundred years, 
is the rise and progress of Russia. At the 
battle of Pultowa, July 8, 1709, an infant na¬ 


tion struggled for existence. That infant has 
since grown to the stature of a giant, end, like 
a colossus, bestrides the continent of F.urope. 
Its social development has been coincident with 
its growth in political power; its conquest in, 
the realms of science, and art, and learning, 
have even surpassed the vast achievements of 
its armies. In the rapidity of its progress it 
has outstripped every nation in Europe, and 
the United States alone can present a parallel 
to its wonderful career. In every element of 
national strength and happiness, Russia is 
great and prosperous beyond any other country 
of Europe. Its Government is more stable and 
efficient, and its people more contented, than 
any other; while in respect to political suprem¬ 
acy, it is universally roeognised as the prepon¬ 
derating Power of the Old World. In the 
character of its rulers, Russia has been singu¬ 
larly fortunate. In energy of will, honesty of 
purpose, and force of genius, they have for the 
most part presented a striking exception to the 
proverbial stupidity, cowardice, and meannoss, 
of legitimate royalty. Wliau wo contemplate 
the policy of the Russian Government, through 
all. tho vicissitudes of its history, we arc struck 
as much by the imraenso genius as by the co¬ 
lossal ambition of its monarehs. If the inter¬ 
nal administration of the Government bo con¬ 
ducted with anything of the skill and energy 
which characterize its foreign polioy, we need 
bo at no loss to comprehend the devoted loyalty 
and patriotism of the nation. And wo have a 
right to infer, from tho consummate ability of 
tho 11 uasian diplomacy, that its Government 
manifests nowant of genius in conducting the 
domestic concerns of the Empire. Whatever 
opinion may be entertained of the Russian 
Government in an abstract view, it is idle to 
deny tho energy of its administration, and its 
perfect adaptation to tho condition of tho na¬ 
tion. Tho destruction of Moscow, the most 
heroic display of unconquerable patriotism 
which history records, illustrates the devotion 
of tho people to their country and its institu- 

The Governments of Russia and the United 
States arc based upon antagonistic principles; 
but thoir relations have ever boon of the most 
amicable kind. President Jackson, in an offi¬ 
cial message, spoke of Russia as “our ancient 
and steadfast friend.” Mr. Jefferson, radical 
Democrat as ho was, enjoyed and reciprocated 
the ardent esteem of the Emperor Alexander. 
Indeed, Btrango as it may seem to theorists of 
the “ Ormuzd and Ahriman ” school, this ohiv- 
alrous Emperor entertained an admiration for’ 
American institutions. It was his friendly 
mediation that initiated the negotiation which 
resulted in the treaty of Ghent, and it was by 
his arbitration that the citizens of the South got 
indemnity for the slaves which were kidnapped 
by the British in the last war. The reigning 
Emperor shares the feelings and opinions of 
iiia predecessor; and wo have every reason to 
believe that the United States and Russia will 
consolidate and perpetuate their friendly yela- 
tinns by the same just and pacific policy which 


has regulated their interconse ii 


OUR ‘'BOASTED CONSTITUTION.” 

A weok or two since, an intelligent friend 
furnished for our column of Literary Notices 
a brief statement of the character and spirit of 
Das Volk, a new German publication, by K. 
Heinzen, speaking somewhat favorably of its 
boldness and independence. A few extracts, 
illustrative of its general ideas, were quoted, 
but we did not understand that our oritic en¬ 
dorsed all the sentiments therein contained, or 
that we, in giving place to them, became re¬ 
sponsible for them. The correspondent, whose 
communication we insert below, seems to take 
a different view. His article pays a just trib¬ 
ute to our Constitution, and forcibly vindicates 
the Representative Principle; but he must 
allow us to say that we do not think Mr. Hoin- 
zen intended seriously to.assail either. If he 
did, he certainly could look for no sympathy to 
the Era. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

1 am a habitual and critical reader of the 
Era , and, agreeing with its editor in the gen¬ 
eral principle professed by him, do not often 
find in it matter liable to decided objection. 
But I desire to enter my protest against a flip¬ 
pant and oharlatan censure upon the American 
Constitution, to whiSh you gave placo in your 
last number, afid which you endorsed, as far 
as may be done by copying without any ex¬ 
pression of dissent or exception. 

You gavo a more than usually-extended no¬ 
tice of a eertain production of a Gorman 
pamphleteer, Mr. Heinzen, from which you 
tract, the following passage: 

“Wo see that the boasted Constitution itself 

is, in this country, in spite of its freedom, little 
more to the people than a cipher, or election 
machine. It is powerless, because it delivors 
the whole power, and the fate of the country, 
into the hands of a few representatives of the 
law-giving and Executive power. And since 
these irresponsible representatives are exposed 
to all manner of corrupt influences, tho people 
must beoome what tho influx from their repre¬ 
sentatives makes them, viz: guards and hunter- 
corps for the slaveholders.” 

The occasion for saying this is found by tho 
writer in Mr. Polk’s offer to purchase Cuba for 
$100,000,000. You will permit me to say that 
this sneering denunciation of our Constitution 
could have been made by none but a charla¬ 
tan. Perhaps we do boast of our Constitution. 
As it is universally acceptable to us, it is natu¬ 
ral, and not improper, that we should speak 
admiringly, and sometimes even exultingly, of 

it. Is there any other people in the world, 
consisting of twenty-five millions of inhabit¬ 
ants spread over three millions of miles of ter¬ 
ritory, who have a Constitution which satisfies 
them all? Your German political philosopher 
evidently thinks that we ought not to boast of 
this Constitution, but ought to change it. 

f hope I shall not be mistaken. There if 
great deal of discussion in this country, o. __ 
questions of constitutional interpretation. Ono 
party, or ono section, or one interest, frequent¬ 
ly accuses another party, seetion, or interest, 
with violating the Constitution, and thereupon 
qnsue fierce denunciations and bitter recrimi¬ 
nations ; but all agree that if nobody would 
violate, nor. attempt to violate, the Constitution, 
we would be a happy and virtuous nation. 
The pamphleteer from whom you quote comes 
to the conclusion that, because this “ boasted 
Constitution” gave Mr. Polk authority to 
make the offer to purchase Cuba, it (the Con¬ 
stitution) “ is little more to tho people than a 
cipher, or election machine;” that “it delivers 
the whole power and the fate of tho country 
into the hands of a few representatives of the 
law-giving and Executive power.” Now, this 
is mainly nonsense of the shallowest sort. The 
sovereignty of every people must bo exercised 
through its Government. The representative 
system is the only one through 'which a de¬ 
mocracy can act. The moment a nation con¬ 
signs tiro exercise of its collective power to 
agents who are not its representatives, and ap¬ 
pointed such for limited and short periods, it 
parts with its sovereignty, surrenders its de¬ 
mocracy, and becomes sflbjeot to the rulers 
whom it planes in authority over it. The de¬ 
mocracy of the small Grecian States—general¬ 
ly consisting of a city, with its suburbs—was a 
mob, until some strong man, like Pericles, or 
any of the usurping chiefs with whom Greciaa 
history abounds, assumed supremeJixecutive 
powers. Does your pamphlet-make!P>r—I ask 
respectfully—do you, imagine that our people 
and country could be governed in that way ? 
It is known, equally to statesmen and to tyros 
in politics, that a pure democracy is a form of 
government simply impracticable for a great 
nation, or a small one either. A very Bmall 
community—smaller than that of San Marino— 
may govern itself judiciously as a demooraoy; 
for, in such a limited collection of individuals, 
the whole population may make and execute 
the laws, without the intervention of agents, 
either legislative, judicial, or executive. How 
very small such a community must be, however, 
will be apparent to any reflecting person. The 
representative system provided by the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States is the nearest ap¬ 
proach to the democratic form of government 
which has ever been successfully applied to a 
great nation. The Constitution of the city of 
Rome had some wonderfully democratic ele¬ 
ments, but they wore counterbalanced by tho 
institutions of the nobility and the Senate— 
both of which were hereditary bodies, and com¬ 
posed a close aristocracy. But the Constitution 
ol’ Rome was only for the government of a city. 
If there was a good deal of democracy in that, 
mingled with aristocracy which was noted for 
its arrogance and power, the Government of the 
Empire at large was an absolute despotism. | 


It is folly to say that our representatives are 
not responsible. The system of responsibility 
to tho people is as perfect as it ean be made, if 
we-except the Senate. The President may do 
wrong; but the people who have eleeted him 
will condemn him in less than four years, if he 
does. The House of Representatives may err; 
but it must he renewed every two years, and 
each member returns to his appropriate tract 
of country and division of the people, to be 
condemned or applauded. It is hard to roach 
the Senate, collectively, but caoh individual 
member must render an account every 
years; and if it be not satisfactory, he must _ _ 
turn to private life. And the whole complexion 
of the Senate has, before now, been changed 
on a single question, by the will of the people, 
and may be again. 

But, suppose this particular representative 
system of our Constitution to bo defective, 
what would your amateur democrat substitute 
for it? Would he reduce the power of the 
Government ? Probably that would not be his 
recommendation; for I have observed that all 
Enropean democrats by profession are in favor 
of very strong Governments, only contending 
that its powers shall be exercised in a par¬ 
ticular manner — forgetting that, from tho 
very nature of things, the possession of power 
bogets abuse of power. It would be easy 
enough to revolutionize our Government, by 
the abrogation of our “boasted Constitution,” 
if we could only agree to it; but it would bo 
simply impossible to eroot anything else that 
would satisfy a majority, or a quarter or a 
tenth of us, as wejl as what we now have. 

In conclusion : In the same number of the 
Era in which you comment upon Heinzen’e 
pamphlot, you hold the editors of tho Intelli¬ 
gencer to a just responsibility for publishing, 
without dissent, a trashy communication, 

sailing the noble Ordinance of 1787, which -. 

probably the joint production of Rufus King, 
Nathan Dane, Howell of Rhode Island, and 
Thomas Jefferson, and not, by any means, of 
the latter exclusively. (See Journals of the 
Congress of the Confederation.) Agreeing with 
you, that no editor can give publicity, with im¬ 
punity, to suoh falso and pernicious sentiments, 
as are expressed in that article, I think your 
own accountability, for giving currency to 
Heinzen’s unfounded attack upon the Constitu¬ 
tion is just as clear; and 1 respectfully ask 
leave to enter upon your columns this protest 
against the same. E. H. 


SPEECH OE HON. JOHN P. HAXE. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

Taking up your paper of March 3d, to read 
Mr. Hale’s Speech in the Senate of February 
15th, I have read, for tho first time, the follow¬ 
ing extraordinary passage : “ Sir, I desire to 
be always on the side of my country. 1 desire 
that she may be always right; but whether she 
is right or wrong, I am always with her and for 
her.” Is it possible? Did John P. Hale really 
utter such a sentiment ? It is, in substance, 
the same sentiment uttered by the late Com¬ 
modore Decatur, in a toast, I think, that horri¬ 
fied almost every truly virtuous mind, when it 
was first promulgated. Has Hale, the leader 
and champion of tho Free Demoeracy, copied,, 
at this day, the atrocious eentimeut of that 
brave hut unscrupulous man ? If so, 1 shall 
deeply regret it. Will you explain, and inform 
your readers whether there has not been some 
mistake or error in the matter? 

Tt is true that the passage quoted is followed 
by these words; “ f believe it is the first duty 
of patriotism, when we find the country wrong, 
to endeavor to set her right; and when we 
find that she is going in a direction which is 
likely to place her in a wrong position, she 
is entitled to our best efforts to put her in a 
different direction.” Very true, but this is ob¬ 
viously quite different from the sentiment ob¬ 
jected to. An Inquirer. 

We all know Mr. Hale, and If his public 
life prove anything beyond all doubt, it is this; 
that he has Dot sustained, and will not sus¬ 
tain, his party or his country, in wrong doing. 
On the question of Texan annexation, he tram¬ 
pled party under foot. On the question of the 
Mexican war, he withstood by word and act, 
uniformly and unflinchingly, the entire action 
of the Government. His enemies cannot point 
to an aet of his public life, since his connec¬ 
tion with the Anti-Slavery party, in which he 
sacrificed his known convictions of right to 
the demands of an inconsiderate patriotism. 

We submit that when such a man gives ut¬ 
terance to an ambiguous declaration, justice 
and common sense dictate a construction in 
accordance with his whole life. When ho 
said that he desired to bo always on the side 
of his country, and that she should always he 
right; but that, whether she were right or 
wrong, he would “ always be with her and fqj 
her,” we understood him to mean just what 
the Christian poet, Cowper, meant, in relation 
to his oountry, when he exclaimed, “ England, 
with all thy faults, I lovo thee still.” 

Should his oountry be in tho wrong, he 
would not desert her; he would be “ with her 
and for her,” not to encourage or sustain her 
wrong doing, but to bring her back to the 
right, and save her, if possible, from the con¬ 
sequences of her evil works. That he meant 
this, is shown by the context; for he says im¬ 
mediately, “ it is the first duty of patriotism, 
when we find the country wrong, to endeavor 
to set her right;” and this was the way he 
would he with her and for her—strengthening 
her wlion right, holding her hack when wrong. 

This is the true meaning of his declaration. 
But, as “ An Inquirer ” may not he satisfied 
with our interpretation, we respectfully ask 
Mr. Hale, for the gratification of his numer¬ 
ous friends, to be his own interpreter. 

THE DANGERS OF TRAVELLING. 

The recont disasters to vessels and on the 
railroads call loudly for stringent reforms in 
tho management of railroads, and for more 
care in those having charge of passengers. The 
real extent of these calamities is not known; 
but the New York Times eompiles a summary 
statement of the disasters, as received between 
the dates of April 1 and May 18, which we 
subjoin, as painfully interesting; 

VESSELS. 

Steamer Independence. —Wrecked and burnt, 
February 16, near Margareta Island, in the 
Pacific, 167 miles north of Capo St. Lucas— 

129 lives lost. 

Steamer Tennessee. —Went ashore, March 16, 
near San Miguel, on the Pacific. Six hundred 
passengers on board—all rescued. 

Steamer Jenny Lind. —Exploded, April 9, 
while on the way from San Franeiseo to San 
Jose—31 lives lost, 19 persons injured. 

Steamer S. S. Lewis. —Went ashore in the 
Pacific, near Bolinas Bay, April 9. Four hun¬ 
dred and forty passengers on board—all saved. 

Steamer Albatross. —Lost in the Gulf, while 
on her way from New York to Vera Cruz, 
April 10. 

Steamer Ocean Wave. —Burned on Lake On¬ 
tario, Saturday, April 30; 37 lives lost—pas¬ 
sengers 21, crew 16. 

Barque William and Mary. —Wrecked on 
reefs in Bahama Channel, May 3—170 lives 
lost. 

RAILROADS. 

Camden and Amboy Railroad. —Afternoon 
train from Philadelphia, Saturday, April 23, 
ran off the drawbridge at Ranoocas creek. 

Michigan Southern and Central Railroads.— 
Collision at the crossing, April 25—16 lives 
lost, many persons injured. 

Boston and Maine Railroad. —One man run 
over and killed, April 28, at Reading depot. 

Reading Railroad. —One man killed, near 
the Falls of the Schuylkill, May 5. 

New Haven Railroad. — Morning express 
train from New York, Friday, May 6, ran off 
drawbridge at Norwalk—45 lives lost. 

N. York and Erie Railroad, Ramapo Branch. 
Collision on Monday, May 9—2 lives lost. 

Old Colony Railroad. —Freight train thrown 

i) near North Braintree, Mass., May 11— 
cause, misplaced switch. 

Taunton Branch Railroad. —Train thrown 
off, Saturday, May 7—15 persons injured- 
cause, a broken axletree. 

New York Central Railroad. —Collision, near 
Syracuse, May 3, between passenger and cattle 
trains—engineer hurt. 

Hudson River Railroad. —Child killed, in this 
city. Monday, May 9. 

Total. —Loss of life, during threo months, 


on sea and river steamers, 367 
66. Aggregate loss, 433. 

From this statement, it will be Been that up¬ 
ward of four hundred persons have lost their 
lives, during the transit from place to placo on 
our various routes of travel, in the short space 
of three months. Beside the wrecks of sea¬ 
going vessels, attended with loss of life, no less 
than three first-class steamships have founder¬ 
ed, each containing a large number of passen¬ 
gers—varying from one hundred and fifty to 
six hundred persons on each vessel. These 
were rescued by strenuous exertions ; but, un¬ 
der less favorable circumstances, they might 
have been added to tho list of dead. These 
results indicate a lamentable laxity of disci¬ 
pline, a want of energy, and an absence of fore¬ 
sight, which demand the most vigorous inves¬ 
tigation. 

A negro man, fifty-five years of age, was 
sold in this city bn Monday morning last, by 
Green & Scott, auctioneers, on Pennsylvania 
avenue, for $330. The public sale of human 
beings at.the National Capital is disgraceful; 
and we are pleased to see that the practice is 
discountenanced by our citizens. * 

FRANCE AND THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
The French demands on the Government of 
the Sandwich Islands aro; 

1. That the duties on brandies shall be 
duced from $2 to $1.50 per gallon. 

2. That the prohibition on tho introduction 
of spirituous liquors by whale ships shall not 
be enforced against French whalers. 

3. That a board of superintendence be ap¬ 
pointed for each religion; that Catholic schools 
be under the sole control of Catholic inspect¬ 
ors; and that the fund arising from the sehool 
tax be proportionally divided between Catho¬ 
lics and Protestants. 

The claims are based upon the treaty of 
1846, of which the second article guaranties 
to French residents in the islands the same 
rights and privileges which are now, or which 
hereafter may be, granted to the subjects of 
tho most favored nation. Article six declares 
that French productions shall not bo prohib¬ 
ited or subjected to a duty greater than five 
per cent, ad valorem— except in the cases of 
wines, brandies, and spirituous liquors, which 
may be subjected to an equitable duty, which 
the Government of the islands may see fit ‘ 
impose, on condition that this duty, shall nev 
be sufficiently high to become an absolute pro¬ 
hibition to the importation of the said articles. 

FACTS ABOUT CALIFORNIA. 

Near Carlisle, Pa., May IX, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

Dear Sir ; In the Era of last week, I no¬ 
ticed an interesting letter over the signature 
of- “ Bryant,” which, being from California, 
as there are many who are disposed to doubt 
of local sketches and descriptions from that 
State of “ excitements,” I wish to speak of; 
not that I can say anything that he has not 
Baid, or add to the interest of his theme, but 
that I am anxious to establish the truth of his 
epistle. Having but lately returned from Cali¬ 
fornia, where I spent two years, during which 
time there was a wide scope of observation to 
a “looker on,” and ample means of acquiring 
a knowledge of men’s feelings in regard to po¬ 
litical movements, I feel constrained to verify 
hiB assertions; and I know of no one topic of 
genera! and public conversation, in whose dis- 
cussioa tneie was so intense interest manifest¬ 
ed as that oi land monopoly. ..There is, prob- 
ably, no country, where there is a more hitter 
hatred and fetern opposition to a concentrated 
power, and a more decided resolution to have 
the principles of liberty and equal rights per¬ 
vade the land, among the working classes, 
than in the golden State. The people are a 
more determined, firm, and fearless class of 
folk than is found everywhere; and when a 
man is known to fdvor monopoly of any kind, 
even down to mining claims, he is generally 
despised. Equal rights is their motto, and a 
strong opposition would be required to over¬ 
balance their firm determination of purpose to 
sustain those rights. Their power consists not 
so much in their vigilant efforts to create, aB 
in their indomitable resolution to “ submit to 
nothing wrong.” If you would “muster up” 
a California regiment, tell them there is a sys¬ 
tem of usurpation being practiced upon them. 

I am speaking of the laboring olasses, for I 
am acquainted with none other, These prin¬ 
ciples in their character were exemplified some 
two years ago, when the ininere were ordered 
to quit the land of which “Bryant” speaks. 
A Buena Vista army could not have removed 
us. Not a man left his olairn that wished to 
remain. 

It is not believed that any one man has 
more power than another, or that A has a 
better right, so far as the first “ taking up” of 
land is ooneerned, than B; and tho mining re¬ 
gions, generally, are not well adapted to agri¬ 
cultural purposes, being too mountainous; 
hence these men must come to terms of equal 
privilege, or abandon the plaoe. 

And again, when a Convention was called il 
1851, in Sonora, to consider the division pro¬ 
ject, the power of tho miners was seen in tho 
silent contempt whioh looked out from the sleep¬ 
ing energies of their concentrated wills, await¬ 
ing a call for action. I, with some brother 
miners, attended the Convention ; but the op¬ 
position to the movement seemed like a lion 
looking upon the playful gambols of a kitten, 
to know no immediate danger threatened. Di¬ 
vide the State! No ; not until it is washed 
way by the ocean, and South Carolina moves 
ut in its place. 

There are many reasons whioh might be .... 
igned why the division of the State will not 
take plaoe soon; but I shall only notice two. 
1st. the present locality of its main population; 
and 2d, the nature of its soil. 

I am not aware of the points— termini —of 
the line which is to divide the two new States; 
but it certainly will not not run north of San 
Franeiseo. I think I am safe in saying that 
that portion of the population south of San 
Franeiseo is not more than one-fourth as much 
as that north. Let us weigh such towns as 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Marysville, Nevada, 
Coloma Shasta, and the numerous towns of the 
coast and valleys, Vallejo, San Jose, Benicia, 
with the thousands of farmers, rancheros, and 
miners of the great valley of the Sacramento, 
American, and their tributaries, together with 
the more northern rivers—Klamuth, Trinity, 
&c., with the numerous towns on their banks, 
against Stockton, Sonora, Santa Cruz, Santa 
Barbara, San Diego, and a wide extent of 
waste country, with a few little villages, that 
hope some time to be towns, on some of the 
branches of the San Joaquin, and we will 
readily perceive that the scale hangs lowest 
northward; though the population of Califor¬ 
nia has been too shifting to compute in exact 
numbers the number of inhabitants. 

However, all the towns I have mentioned 
the south, combined, would not equal Sacra¬ 
mento, either in the number of their people, or 
in their intellectual oondition. This, taken 
into consideration with its proximity to Ore¬ 
gon, the interests and political relations neces¬ 
sarily accruing therefrom, will go far to verify 
the prediction I have made. The northern 
Californians and the Oregonians (or, if you 
choose, tho Washingtonians) live in countries 
so much alike in natural resources, that they 
are mutually interested in each other’s wel¬ 
fare, and cannot change conditions with impu- 
nity • and here, again, we see a strong—the 
strongest—political incentive to remain as they 
are. Washingeon and Oregon will be free, 
and hence California— northern California— 
will be free; and the great weight and power 
of the State being in its northern part, the 
south must submit. 

Tho soil of the State, the farther south, the 
less productive. I have travelled several days 
in succession, in the southern part of the State, 
without seeing a single green leaf or blade of 
grass, except along some lost stream wander¬ 
ing through the sand. I saw no vegetation, 
nor could I see any indications of there over 
having been any but sueh as I have mentioned. 
It is sandy and parched —a desert. I am speak¬ 
ing of a portion only; for there is some as val¬ 
uable land in southern California as ever the 
sun shone upon — but it is not all so. There 
is, too, a great deal of marshy land south, but 
north it is indeed scarce. Why so much great¬ 
er population north than south, if not because 
the land is better, the rivers larger, timber 
better, and tho natural sources of wealth more 
profusely spread abroad ? From this we find 
that the great body of the people will always 
be in the north; and here is another obstacle 
the way of division. 


railroads, justing the difficulties arising from the imper- \ well as the progress of medical science and the 
•- «*- gg medical schools, exhibited his acquaintance 

with the subject, his fine memory, and his evi¬ 
dent enthusiasm in dwelling upon the charac¬ 
ters and labors of his companions of by-gone 
years. 

The Commercial Hospital at this place owes 
more to him than to any one besides. He was 
the most indefatigable of its originators; press¬ 
ed its importance upon the Legislature, and 
persevered in hia efforts until he saw it char¬ 
tered and established. He introduced the 
Temperance enterprise in tho West, by deliv¬ 
ering in 1827 a discourse on the subject, advo¬ 
cating total abstinence from ardent spirits as 
a beverage, on the same grounds that Doctor 
Beeoher had taken at the East. This lecture 
was delivered in the Court House on the after¬ 
noon of a warm day in summer, and attracted 
much attention at the time, his views being 
considered novel, as it was then the general 
custom among all classes of society to drink 
“in moderation.” It was printed in pamphlet 
form, and the writer of this sketch, then a boy, 
woll remembers the sensation produced by the 
lecture, and its being a common topic of con¬ 
versation. From that period to his death, Dr. 
Drake continued one of the most earnest ad- 
veoates of total abstinence principles, both in 
hia instructions and his personal example. 

While a Professor in Transylvania University, 
Ky., Dr. Drake became acquainted with Henry 
Clay, and in the canvass of 1824 he warmly 
advocated with his pen the election of tho 
great Kentuckian to the Presidency. He was 
one of the few personal friends to whom Mr. 
Clay oonfided his intention of voting for Mr. 
Adams, in case the choice between him and 
General Jackson was thrown into the House 
of Representatives. He was a Whig in his 
political views, but'was not a politician, being 
too much absorbed in other and more conge¬ 
nial pursuits to meddle in party polities. 

The first Episcopal Church in Cincinnati 
was organized at the house of Dr. Drake, in 
1815; and with that religious body he ever 
after sympathized, though he did not beoome 
a communicant until 1840. From that time 
till his death ho was a most efficient member 
of the church, taking a deep interest and a 
prominent part in its various agencies of prac¬ 
tical benevolence. He was Evangelical, and a 
decided Low Churchman in his religious views, 
and wrote very ably in defence of them in the 
Episcopal Recorder of Philadelphia. Towards 
other churohes he was liberal, and always co¬ 
operated cordially with Christians of every 
name in the promotion of any benevolent en¬ 
terprise. 

In domestio life, the strength of his affection 
and all the finest traits of the heart were 
strongly exhibited. In 1806 he married Har¬ 
riet Lisson, a neice of Gen. Mansfield, one of 
the early settlers in Ohio. With her he lived 


feet system now acting in the settlement of 
land claims for old grants, of which he has 
said suffioient. In this, l think he is entirely 
right ; first, because it is a subject that bo- 
longs to a higher judicial tribunal than a mere 
commission; and second, because the people 
will not submit to adjustments suoh as havo 
been made by said commission. From the late 
report of the Secretary of the Interior, it will 
be seen that many agencies of the Government 
have not only squandered our money, but wan¬ 
tonly violated solemn stipulations; and there 
are few, very few, unsullied posts of similar na- 
ture there. Let us listen to “ Bryant’s ” call 
and each of us do what lio can to have Con¬ 
gress take hold of the subjoot, and rein up this 
spirit of profligacy; for, as ho says, they can 
do but little of themselves. It is the duty of 
Congress to pass a general law, and then all 
will submit. VV. A. P. 

For tho National Era. 

DR. DANIEL DRAKE—A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE 
AND CHARACTER. 

Tn tho excitement of this bustling age, and 
amid the restless pursuit of wealth, fame, and 
pleasure, there is danger that the deeds of the 
worthy men who led tho way in the settle¬ 
ment of theso Western States may be for¬ 
gotten, and their achievements, especially if 
they were in the peaceful pursuits of scienoe, 
education, or philanthropy, pass from the 
minds of the generation now on the stage of 
action. It is due to their fame that the young 
men now rising to take their part in the world’s 
affairs should at least be reminded of the deeds 
of those to whom we owe so much of the oivil 
liberty and social privileges we enjoy. The 
lives of many of the pioneers of the Northwest, 
it is true, present no startling or even remarka¬ 
ble incidents to embellish the page of history. 
Having pursued the even tenor of their way 
in the ordinary avocations of life, they have 
left to their children the inheritance of a good 
example of honest and persevering industry, 
and the blessings of a higher civilization than 
when they first entered the land, tho domain 
of the Indian and tho wild beast. 

Others there were, who were men of mark¬ 
ed oharaoter—men of energetic mind and reso¬ 
lute will—who marked out a path for them¬ 
selves, and devoted their powers pereeveringly 
to the advancement of the physical or moral 
interests of society—men fitted by native tal- 
ent or education to take a leading part in the 
great enterprises which mould the principles 
and habits of the age. Suoh were some of the 
zealous pioneers of Methodism, who in despite 
of every obstacle, and amid all kinds of peril 
carried resolutely and successfully the banner 
of the Cross to tho very outposts of civilization. 
Such, in another sphere, was the late Judge 
Burnet—a man who needed only the opportu¬ 
nity, wherever his lot might have been east, to 
develop the fine traits ot his naturally strong 
intellect. Sueh, in yet a different field," to some 
degree, was Daniel Drake. Gifted by nature 
above ordinary men, enriching his mind by 
constant reading and close observation in al¬ 
most every department of scieuee, he devoted 
all his energies to the advancement of the 
highest interests of society. To do good was 
the leading principle of his nature; to live for 
his friends, lor his country, and for mankind, 
his daily practice. 

Dr. Drake was bom at Plainfield, New Jer¬ 
sey, October 20, 1785. His parents removed to 
the West when he was less than three yoars 
old, and settled in Mason county, Kentucky. 
His oarly education was made up by two or 
three quarters’ schooling in Dilworth’s Spelling 
Book, and the acquisition of a knowledge of 
Arithmetie to the "Double Rule of Three” 
At fifteen years of age, he left his father’s 
iarm near Mays vide, and came to this city to 
study medicine with Dr. Goforth. This was 
in December, 1800. At that time a few log 
cabins, proteoted from the incursions.of the In¬ 
dians by tho garrison at Fort Washington 
(which was in the town,) marked the site ot 
the present Queen City of the West. There 
was then but one log-house between Columbia 
and what is now the eastern limits of Cincin¬ 
nati, (a distance of six miles;) all the south¬ 
eastern part of the city was then a frog pond, 
and the valley of Deer Creek a dark ravine 
covered with forest trees. 

As an evidence of the high spirit whioh ani¬ 
mated the future professor, it may be stated that 
he attended tins medical lectures of the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania in early manhood, reach¬ 
ing Philadelphia, nearly a thousand miles dis¬ 
tant, (a great undertaking then,) through an 
almost uninhabited wilderness, with nearly 
exhausted finances. There he attended tho 
lectures of the oelebrated Dr. Rush, and was 
the first medical graduate from the Mississippi 
valley. At the close of the session, youn» 
Drake asked to be examined for his “ degree.” 
The reply was, “students must attend two 
courses of lectures before they ean be examined 
for the degree of M. D.; suoh is the invariable 
l*ule. ;; He reioinpd. sfnt.inn- 


I? The various occupations wilt be discussed in 
the light of Phrenology and Physiology, so that every 
ono may know in what pursuit he would be most 
liltely to succeed. May 26—4t 


ATTENTION ! 

QOLDIERS who served in tho various wars, and 
kJ sailors, or thoir widows or hoirs, to whom ar¬ 
rears of pay, oxtra pay, bounty land, pensions, &c , 
may be duo, may find it to their advantage to have 
their claims investigated. Address 

A. M. (rANY!EWER, 

Attorney and Agont, Washington, D. C. 


Bounty-la 


ts bought and sold. 


He rejoined, stating the poverty of 
Western pioneers, the immense distance of his 
home, and the ruggedness and uncivilized char¬ 
acter of the country between Cincinnati and 
Philadelphia; said he asked no favors; let a 
rigid examination take placo, and if he was 
not qualified in full, he would be eontent to go 
baok without his diploma. His spirit conquer¬ 
ed, and he gained his degree with high honors. 

Naturally of an active, energetic, and san¬ 
guine temperament, he early became imbued 
with the ambition of becoming a public bene¬ 
factor in the walks of science, literature, and 
benevolence. While a young man, he bcoame 
one of the active founders of several societies, 
whose objects were the cultivation of science 
and the publio good. Before these he often 
delivered essays or lectures on topics in Natur¬ 
al History, Medicine, or Soeial Aotion. One 
of these was publishedin the form of “ Sketches 
of Cincinnati,” in 1810. This soon after became 
the foundation of a "more eloquent work en¬ 
titled “Picture of Cincinnati, including a Na¬ 
tural and Statistical View of tho Miami Coun¬ 
try.” published in 1815. This made him known 
both in Europe and America, and was one of 
the first things which drew the attention of the 
public to this town and section of country. So 
accurate and full of research was this View 
of the Miami Country and of the localities of 
Cincinnati, that nothing substantial has been 
added to the account since. It was copied by 
many writers both at home and abroad, and 
has been tho standard authority in reference 
to the natural features of this section of the 
West ever since. 

Dr. Drake was eminent as a writer, and al¬ 
ways of works of a praotioal character^ looking 
to the improvement of the city, and the devel¬ 
opment of the great natural resources and ca¬ 
pabilities of the West. The subjects which 
employed his pen—Botany, Geology, Mineral¬ 
ogy, Medicine, Education, Temperance, Slave¬ 
ry, and Religion. For a number of years he 
was editor and proprietor of the “ Western 
Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences,’ 
magazine for which he himself furnished 
large amount of original matter. But his 
greatest work, and one which employed much 
of 1ns time for six or eight years before his 
death, was a treatise on the Diseases and Clima¬ 
tology of tho Mississippi Valley. One volume 
of this, ocoupying nearly a thousand pages, 
has been published, and it is not too much to 
say that it stands so far the greatest work on 
American scienoe; it is so appreciated abroad, 
and will be at home. It was the only remain¬ 
ing ambition of his life to fiuish this work; and 
in tho attempt, involving an immense amount 
of bodily and mental labor, he died. The work 
is left unfinished, but will remain a proud and 
enduring monument of the author’s compre- strU0tl0ns 
hensive mind, his philanthropy, his arduous 
labors, his energy, and untiring perseverance. 

The Medical College of Ohio is another 
monument to his labors. He was one of its 
most active originators and founders, and it 
was on his own personal application that the 
charter of that institution was passed by the 
Legislature, in January, 1819. For many years 
subsequent, he was one of its Professors, and, 
though separated from it several times, held 
the chair of Theory and Practice in its Faculty 
at the time of his decease. He was for several 
years a Professor in the Lexington school in 
the period of its greatest prosperity; and in 
more recent years, in the Louisville sohool, 
whioh rapidly roso to an astonishing degree of 
success. Having been for more than thirty 
years a Professor in the medical schools of the 
West, the results of -his instructions have been 
widespread, and there are few physicians in 
the Mississippi valley who, through his lectures 
or writings, are not familiar with his name 
and the characteristics of his genius. His dis¬ 
course delivered before the Medical Society 
of this city, a year ago, filled with reminiscen¬ 
ces of the early state jjf society here, and tho 
physioians who practiced in those times, as 


nearly twenty years, exhibiting towards her „ 
strength of devotion seldom equalled—never 
exceeded. From her death he lived a widower, 
ever sorrowing over her memory. Threo of 
his children, now with families, were the ob- 
jeots of his oonstant solioitude. With his two 
daughters he lived at the time of his death, 
and left them with the example of a life full 
of usefulness, and a hope beyond it “full of 
immortality.” 

Dr. Drake was a man of great activity of 
mind : there are very few men that have been 
more so. He could never be idle for a day. 
When not engaged in practice, he was prepar¬ 
ing or delivering his lectures, or writing for 
the press, or engaged in forwarding some new 
enterprise. Never could he be contented to 
" lio up ” and rest from labor in the decline of 
fe. It was this ceaseless activity, leading him 
> too close and arduous study, that brought on 
a disease of the braiu, and terminated his life. 
He was equally at home with the pen or in the 
desk, and alike laborious in investigation and 
preparing his compositions for the public. 
His early associations with the woods and fields 
led him to love the study of Nature, and to cul¬ 
tivate a taste for the natural sciences. He was 
yet more a student of Man, and his wants, both 
social and physical; and, being anything but 
a mere theorizer, he was eminently practical in 
his views, and, however he may have erred in 
judgment at times, his aims were for the good 
of his fellow men. In intention he was a true¬ 
hearted philanthropist. 

Such, in a few words, was the character of 
this distinguished physician, naturalist, writer, 
and orator, of original mind and varied attain¬ 
ments, and untiring devotion in the path of duty. 
In him, Cincinnati has lost one of hop most 
substantial and large-hearted benefactors. The 
loss of sueh a man has no reparation but in 
the hope that, guided and enlightened by his 
example, many among the young of the pres¬ 
ent generation may emulate his virtues, and 
tread the same path of self-devotion to all tho 
best Interests of mankind. For ourselves, wo 
can only lament the star that is set on this 
hemisphere, to rise no more. And yet, of that 
star may we not say. his 

Morning high and higher shines,. . 
m ‘.—id perfect day.” 


Cincinnati, May 18, 1853. 

THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer Africa arrived at New York on 
May 19th. 

The debate in Parliament on the rocket 
affair fully exonerates Kossuth from all pro¬ 
prietorship or participation in their manufac¬ 
ture. The whole matter is believed to have 
originated in an over-anxiety to satisfy Russia 
and Austria as to the English pledge of watch¬ 
fulness on the movements of the refugees. 

A deputation of tho Peace Conference havo 
solicited the Earl of Clarendon to insert in the 
treaties pending with the United States a 
clause to settle all future difficulties by arbi¬ 
tration. Lord Clarendon promised to give duo 
consideration to the proposition. 

The returns of the Board of Trade show a 
large increase on April exports. 

France. —The Empress has recovered from 
her recent indisposition. 

Tho legacies of Napoleon I, amounting to 
200,000,000 francs, will not be presently acted 
upon, though they are regarded as claims of 
honor on the Empire. 

Germany. —Considerable disaffection had 
taken plaoe at Hesse Cassel, arising out of the 
Government prosecution of some of tho mem¬ 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Russia and Turkey. —The Russian authori¬ 
ties of Poland have issued an order to confis¬ 
cate the property of absentees who have not 
embraced the amnesty. 

The affair of the holy shrines is reported to 
be settled as the Emperor of Russia desired. 

The matter of the Greek Patriarchate is 
now being discussed. The armaments have 
been stopped, and the fleets recalled. 

The French-fleet is still at Salamis Bay, ma¬ 
noeuvring, to gratify King Otho. 

Persia. —Persia is preparing another expe¬ 
dition against Herat. The British Ambassa¬ 
dor announoes that he will demand his pass¬ 
ports, if the expedition proceeds. 


Married in Philadelphia, on the 11th inst., 
by the Rev. Dr. J. C. Clay, Mr. William 
Blanchard, of Washington, to Miss Ella 
Virginia Emmons, of Philadelphia. 

TUB WATER CURE JOURNAL. 

A new volume. Now is tho time to subscribe. Pub¬ 
lished monthly, in a beautiful quarto. Illustrated 
with engravings, exhibiting tho structure, anatomy, 
and physiology, of the human body, with familiar in- 
learners. It is emphatically a Journal of 
Health, designed to be a comploto Family Guido in 
all eases and in all disoases. 

Terms— only one dollar a year, in advance. Ad¬ 
dress, post paid, FOWLERS A WELLS, Clinton Hall, 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 

“ Tho Water Cure Journal holds a high rank in the 
science of health; always ready, straightforward, and 
"i '''" —«* -nfolds the laws of our physical na- 


any preti 


it of whioh 


e the technicalities o 
tive and refreshing a 
t treats.”— Neat) for, 
Ma,y 26—4t 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN PHRENOLOGI¬ 
CAL JOURNAL. 

Devoted to Phrenology, Physiology, Mechanism, 
Education, Agriculture, the Natural Sciences, and 
ral Intelligence—profusely illustrated with en¬ 
gravings. Every family, and especially aE young men 
id women, should have a copy. Published monthly, 
one dollar a year. All letters should be post paid, 
id directed to FOWLERS & WELLS, Clinton Hall, 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 

Young men about launehiug forth upon the aotivi- 
bs of life, and anxious to start right, and understand 
leir course, will find this Journal a friend and moni- 
r, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from 
ce, and to prepare them for usefulness and success 


BUELL <fc BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, D, 0., 
have now ready for delivery 

MANUEL PEREIRA; 

THE SOVEREIGN RULE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Views of Southern Laws, Life , and Hospitality. 
Written in Charleston, S. 0., by F. C. Adams. 

T HE above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of 
ovor 300 pagos, small pica. Prioe—in paper. 50 
conts; muslin, T^oonts. Tho usual discount to tho 
Trade. Orders solicited. CopiOB sont, by mail, pre¬ 
paid, any distanoe under 3,000 miles, for 01 conts. 

Tho above work is a delineation of tho sconos and 
incidents connootod with the imprisonment, in 1852, 
of Manuel Pereira, steward of tho British brig Jan 
son, in the jail of Charleston, S. C. 

The following notice of. this work is copied from the 
National Bra of February IT: 

“ The above is the title of a work now in press, 
founded upon that infamous statute of South Carolina, 
by which her citizens claim a right to imprison colored 
seamen, of all nations, and even those oast upon their 
shores in distress. We have perused the book in ad¬ 
vance of its publication, and find that it gives a life¬ 
like pioture of Pereira, the vessel in which he sailed, 
the storms she encountered, and her wreoked oondition 
when brought into the port of Charleston, S. C.; to¬ 
gether with the imprisonment of Pereira, several sea¬ 
men belonging to the New England States, and two 
French seamen; the prison regimen, character of tho 
Charleston polioo, and the mendaoity of certain offi¬ 
cials, who make the law a medium of peculation. The 
work is replete with incidents of Southern life and 
oharaoter, pointing Southerners to the things that call 
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commercial 

Any newspapor inserting tho abo\.... 

and sanding a copy containing it to BuoU * Blanch¬ 
ard, Washington, D. C., will have a oopy of tho work 
sont it, postage paid. Address 

BUELL & BLANCHARD, Washington, D. C. 


composers andjrriters in this oountry mi 

year, 208 pages (or^aO worth) of the've^y'beBt'music of 
all kluds; also, brilliant and instructive Essays on Musio ; 
a complete oourse of familiar Inatruotion in Harmonv, 
which anybody can understand; a vast amount of attraot- 


al history, Ac. The most fearle 


!ident,^both foreign and 1 dome 

ispeeially attended to 
Pi«b$5; five copies, $10; 
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[rose Dyer A Willis. 
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MARLBORO' HOTEL. 

T emperance house, junks «■ parks, r 

229 Washington street. Boston- C. W. J SNKS 


SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 

i AM still engaged in the prosecution of eiai 
Government. Suoh of the soldiers of the 


t applied, will do 
oan obtain their 
bout 15,000 such 


K7“ Suspended claims under 

ileo successfully proseouted, am... 

sn| case unless land is grooured. Address 


of September 28,18*0, 


AVERY’S SEWING MACHINES. 

Price only $251— Patented October 19,1852. 
XH^maohine is aoknowledged^by all who have used it 

ir> pounde, and oosts’ only from $25 to $30 It w\"l work 

>riu, or silk, as well as linen, woollen, and cotton goods, and 
III kinds of leather. It is so simple that a child of ten 
- -e — ..nderstand and work it rapidly, without 


ts getting 




mstreMes m«h befterm every re¬ 
itch is ent, the seam still holds good and strongf It is 
dike and much better than any other sowing machine ever 
vented. This machine is peculiarly adapted to family 
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AiOLIAN PIANO FORTES. 

T. Gilbrrt & Co.’s New York Ware-rooms 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony st., and 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre, 
^y-HERE the^ largest assortment of Pjanos. with and 


satisfaction. 


I to stand any oiimate, and give'en 
ill be sold at great bargains. By _ 

eight years, resulting in many important impr_. __,_ 

iEollan has been brought to a perfection attained by no 
others. Nearly 2,(XX) jEolians have been applied, and the 
demand is rapidly^nore&Bing. Klegant^Bwidoiror Cottage 

are admitted to be superior to all others, owing to theit 

manufactory. Deal era snpplied at liberal discounts. K. H. 
Wade's, and the entire Boston catalogue of Musio an.l In. 
struction Books 

Constantly on hand, an extensive assortment of second 
hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahogany oases, varying in 
priots from $30 to $150. Second hand jfiolian Pianos, f. om 
$$00 to $275. Grand Pianos, from $300 to $700. Prince fc 
Co.’s Melodeons, from $3S to $90. Carhart’s, $55 to $90. 
Guitars, from $10 to $75. Jce., &c. Sept. 16-\v 


THE OXYGEN LAMP. 

T HE subscribers would respectfully inform the publio 
that they are t he sole manufacturers for the original 
Oxygen Lard or Oil Lamp, as patented by D. Kiimear, Feb. 
4th, 1851. This lamp has been before the public for three 
years, during which time there have been over one hundred 
thousand sold, and it bas received three first premiums and 
two diplomas. 

The subscribers have now on hand at their shop in Circle- 
ville, Ohio, fifteen thousand of these lamps, which are ready 
f r all orders that may be received. In prices we offer great 
o Dry Goods and Hardware merchants, Tin- 




business, may re 
?ents testify. 
Rights for twe 


d the public against all imitations of this lamp, 


ity-six i 
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LCHAKDSON & BROTHERLIN, 


KEA.L ESTATE 

T HE undersigned have opened i 
tion of Real Estate and otl 

throughout the dilTefe 
agents in all the difLre 


\a the Agency dues not prop 
when a sale by th 


Y REGISTRA- 
le Registry 


ing of ^Companies, Ac* 


mst be given. 

le business of the Agency is published extensively 
through the Press and by Circulars, in all parts of this 


Refer to Courtlandt Palmer. Esq , No. 177 Broadway. New 
York; u on. Alwin Bronson, Oswego, NY; Gov. Wood, 
and ex Gov. Ford, Ohio; Hou. K. W Thompson, Ind : 
Hon. D A. Noble au<l Hon. J. K. Williams, Mioh.; Hon. 
Roberr Smith, 111 ; Hon. J K Underwood, Ky.; lion. A. 
C Dodge, fowa; Hon. ». D. Doty, Wia. an. 27-3m 


MINING AGENCY, 

New York , 62 William street , Bbom No. 12. 

'jpHlS Ageucy is^eaUblished^for the purchase and sale, on 

companies organised and at work. Also, for furnishing all 
kinds of machinery and mining tools, as ordered. Also, the 

ed from any ?>arc of the country. A printed circular, giving 
full explanations, will he sent in answer to any post paid 
letter. enclosing one three cent post office stamp 
Dec. 30—ly J. It. BARBOUR & CO. 


STAMMERING CURED—ELOCUTION TAUGHT. 

l^R. COMSTOCK’S Vocal Gymnasium, Philadelphia, 
XJ whioh has been in successful operation for more than 
enty years, is designed for the Promotion of Health, the 
X6 of Stammering, and the Correction of Lisping and 
other Defective Articulation, as well as for Improvement, in 
^locution. Address A. COMSTOCK, IVL. D., 

No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia; 

PHONETIC WORKS. 

Dr. Comsvook Is the author of the American Pltonclit 
Alphabet, the only perfect alphabet that has been given to 
“•-' J .— ■- * l - only alphabet that has a dis- 

inflection, and intonation. Dr. C. has ’published, in this all 
phabet, his System of Allocution, $1; the New Testament, 
$1.2$; the first book of Pope’s Homer’s Iliad, with copious 
- ■ My Little Geography, 2S cents ; and a num¬ 


ber of other works? 1 
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THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM ; 

MANUAL OF SOUTHERN SENTIMENT ON THE 
SUBJECT OF SIAVEBY. 

Being a Compilation from the Writings of 
Washington, Jefferson , Madison, and others, 
whose names are consecrated in the affections 
of the Southern People—the Debates in the 
Federal and Stale Conventions which framed 
and ratified the Constitution of the United 
States—those which occurred in the first Con¬ 
gresses which, sat during the Administration 
of General Washington—and extracts from 
the Debate in the Virginia, Legislature in 
1832 ; with various letters, judicial decisions, Src. 

BY DAN I EC R. GOODLOE, O# NORTH CAROLINA. 


An Address to the Public, from the Pennsylva¬ 
nia Society for promoting the abolition of Sla¬ 
very, and the relief of free negroes unlawfully 
held in bondage. 

It is with peculiar satisfaction we assuro the 
friends of humanity, that, in proseouting the 
design of our association, our endeavors have 
proved successful, far beyond our most san¬ 
guine expectations. 

Encouraged by this success, and by the daily 

J irogresa of that luminous and benign spirit of 
iberty which is diffusing itself throughout the 
world, and humbly hoping for the continuance 
of the divine blessing on our labors, wo have 
ventured to make an important addition to our 
original plan, and do therefore earnestly solicit 
the support aud assistance of all who can feel 
the tender emotions of sympathy and compas¬ 
sion, or relish the exalted pleasure of benefi¬ 
cence. 

Slavery is such an atrocious debasement of 
human nature, that its very extirpation, if not 
performed with solicitous eare, may sometimes 
open a source serious evils. 

Tho unhappy man, who has long been treat¬ 
ed as a brute animal, too frequently sinks be¬ 
neath the. common standard of tho human 

species. The galling chains that bind _ 

body, do also fetter his intolleotual faculties, 
and impair the sooial affections of his heart. 
Accustomed to move like a mere machine, by 
tho will of a master, reflection is suspended; he 
has not the power of choice, and reason and 
conscience have but little influence over his 
conduct, because he is chiefly governed by the 
passion of fear. He is poor and friendless, per¬ 
haps worn out by extreme labor, age, and dis- 

Under suoh circumstances, freedom may of¬ 
ten prove a misfortune to himself, and prejudi¬ 
cial to sooiety. 

Attention to emancipated black people, it is 
therefore to be hoped, will become a branch of 
our national polioe ; but, as far as wo contrib¬ 
ute to promote this emancipation, so far that 
attention is evidently a serious duty incumbent 
on us, and which we mean to discharge to tho 
best of our judgment and abilities. 

To instruct, to advise, to qualify those who 
have been restored to freedom, for’the exorcise 
and enjoyment of civil liberty, to promote in 
them habits of industry, to furnish them with 
employments suited to their ago, sex, talents, 
and other circumstances, and to procuro their 
children an education calculated for their fu- 
turo situation in life—those are the great out¬ 
lines of the annexed plan, which we have adopt¬ 
ed, and which we conceive will essentially 
promote the public good, and the happinoss of 
these our hitherto too much neglected fellow- 
creatures. 

A plan so extensive cannot bo carried into 
execution without considerable pecuniary re¬ 
sources, beyond the present ordinary funds of 
the society. VVe hope much from the generos¬ 
ity of enlightened and benevolent freomen, and 
will gratefully receive any donations or sub¬ 
scriptions for this purpose, which may be made 
to our Treasurer, Janies Starr, or to James 
Pemberton, Chairman of our Committee of 
Correspondence. 

Signed, by order of the Society, 

B. Franklin, President. 
Philadelphia, November 9, 1789. 

On the Slave Trade. 

Dr. Franklin’s name, as President of the 
Abolitiou Sooiety, was signed to tho memorial 
presented to tho House of Representatives of 
the United States, on the 12tli of February, 

1789, praying them to exert the full extent of 
power vested in them by the Constitution, in 
discouraging the traffic of the human species. 
This was Ins last public aet. In the debates to 
whieli this memorial gave rise, soveral attempts 
were made to justify the trade. In the Feder¬ 
al Gazette of March 25 th, 1790, thoro appear¬ 
ed an essay, signed “ Historians,” written by Dr. 
Franklin, in which he communicated a speech, 
said to have been delivered in the Divan of 
Algiers, in 1687, in opposition to tho prayer of 
the. petitiou of a sect called Erika, or Purists, 
for the abolition of piracy and slavery. This 
pretended African speech was an exoellent 
parody of one delivered by Mr. Jackson, of 
Georgia. All the arguments, urged in favor of 
• negro slavery are applied with equal force to 
justify tho plundering and enslaving of Euro- 
pearfs. It affords, at the samo time, a demon¬ 
stration of the futility of the arguments in de¬ 
fence of the slave trade, and of the strength of 
mind and ingenuity of the author, at his ad 
vanoed period of life. It furnishes, too, a no less 
convincing proof of his power of imitating the 
stylo of other times aud nations, than his cele¬ 
brated Parable against Persecution. And as 
the latter led many persons to search the 
Scriptures with a view to find it, so the former 
caused many persons to search the bookstores 
and libraries for the work from which it was 
s.iid to be extracted.— Dr. Stuber. 

March 23, 1790* 

To the Editor of the Federal Gazette : 

Sir : Reading last niglit in your excellent 
paper tho speech of Mr. Jackson in Congress 
against their meddling with the affair of sla¬ 
very, or attempting to mead the condition of 
the slaves, it put me in mind of a similar one 
made about one hundred years since, by Sidi 
Mehemet Ibrahim, a member of the Divan of 
Algiers, whioh may be seen in Martin’s ac¬ 
count of his consulship, anno 1687. It was 
against granting the petition of the sect called 
. Erika, or Purists, who prayed for tho abolition 
of piracy and slavery, as being injust. Mr. Jack- 
son does not quote it; perhaps he has not seen 
it. If, therefore, some of its reasonings are to 
bo found in his eloquent speech, it may only 
show that men’s interests and intellects operate 
and are operated on with surprising similarity 
in all countrios and climates, whenever they 
are under similar circumstances. The African’s 
speech, as translated, is as follows : 

“ Allah Bismillah , fyc., God is great, and Ma¬ 
homet is his Prophet. 

“ Have these Erika considered the conse¬ 
quences of granting their petition ? If we cease 
our cruises against tho Christians, how shall 
we be furnished with the commodities their 
countries produce, aud which are so necessary 
for us? If we forbear to make slaves of their 
people, who, in this hot climate, are to cultivate 
our lands? Who are ttf perform the common 
labors of our city and in our families? Must 
we not, then, bo our own slaves? And is there' 
not more compassion and more favor due to us, 
as Mussuhnen, than to these Christian dogs? 
Wo have now above fifty thousand slaves in 
and near Algiers. This number, if not kept up 
by fresh supplies, will soon diminish, and be 
gradually annihilated. If we then cease taking 
aod plundering tho Infidel ships, and making 
slaves of tho seamen and passengers, our lands 
will become of no value, for want of cultivation: 
the rents of houses in the city will sink one- 
hall'; and the revenue of Government, arising 
from its share of prises, be totally destroyed! 
And for what? To gratify the whims of a 
whimsical seofc, who would have us not only for¬ 
bear making more slaves, but even manumit 
those we have. 

“ But who is to indemnify their masters for 
the loss? Will the State do it? Is our Treas¬ 
ury sufficient? Will the Erika do it? Can 
they do it ? Or would they, to do what they 
think justice to the slaves, do a greater injus¬ 
tice to the owners? And if we sot our slaves 
free, what is to be douo with them ? Few of 
them will return to their countries; they know 
too well the greater hardships they must there 
be subject to; they will not embrace our holy 
religion; they will not adopt our manners; our 
people will notpollute themselves by intermar¬ 
rying with them. Must we maintain tliem as 

* This paper is dated only twenty-four days before 
the author’s death, WUieh happened on tho 17th of 
April following. 


beggars in our streets, or suffer our properties 
to be the prey of their pillage? For men ac¬ 
customed to slavery will not work for a liveli¬ 
hood, when not compelled. And what is there 
so pitiable in their present condition ? Were 
they not slaves in their own countries? 

“Are not Spain, Portugal, Franco, and the 
Italian States, governed by despots, who hold 
all their subjects in slavery, without exception ? 
Even England treats its sailors as slaves, for 
they are, whenever the Government pleases, 
seized, and confined in ships of war, condemned 
not only to work, but to fight, for small wages, 

■ a mere subsistence, not better than our slaves 

■e allowed by us. Is their condition, then, 
made worse by their falling into our hands? 
No; they have only exchanged one slavery for 
another, and, 1 may say, a better—for hero they 
are brought into a land where tho sun of Ts- 
lamism gives forth its light, and shines in full 
splendor, and they have an opportunity of ma¬ 
king themselves acquainted with the true doc¬ 
trine, and thereby saving their immortal souls. 
Thoso who remain at home have not that hap¬ 
piness. Sending the slaves homo, then, would 
be sending them out of light into darkness. 

“ I repeat the question, What is to be done 

ith them ? I have heard it sugge ted that 
they may be planted in the wilderne s, where 
there is plenty of land for them to subsist on, 
and where they may flourish as a free State; 
but they are, I doubt, too little disposed to la¬ 
bor without compulsion, as well as too ignorant 
to establish a good Government; and the wild 
Arabs would soon molest and destroy or again 
enslave them. While serving us, wo take care 
to provide (hem with everything, and they are 
treated with humanity. The laborers in their 
own country are, as I iim well informed, worse 
fed, lodged, and clothed. The condition of 
most of them is, therefore, already mended, and 
requires no further improvement. Here their 
lives are in safety. They are not liable to be 
impressed for soldiers, and forood to cut one 
another’s Christian throats, as in the wars of 
their own countries. If some of the religious- 
mad bigots, who now teaso us with their silly 
petitions, have in a fit of blind zeal freed their 
slaves, it was not generosity, it was not human¬ 
ity, that moved them to the action—it was 
from a conscious burthen of a load of sins, and 
a hope, from tho supposed merits of so good a 
work, to be excused from damnation. 

“ How grossly are they mistaken to suppose 
slavery to be disallowed by the Alcoran! Are 
not tho two precepts, to quoto no moro, ‘ Mas¬ 
ters, treat your slaves with kindness; Slaves, 
serve your masters with cheerfulness and fideli¬ 
ty,’ clear proofs to the contrary? Nor can tho 
plundering of Infidels bo in that sacred book 
forbidden, since it is well known from it, that 
God has given the world, and all that it con¬ 
tains, to his faithful Mussulmen, who are to en¬ 
joy it of right as fast as they conquer it. Let us, 
then, hear no moro of this detestable proposition, 
the manumission of Christian slaves, The adop¬ 
tion of whioh would, by depreciating our lands 
and houses, and thereby depriving so many 
good citizens of their properties, create univer¬ 
sal discontent, and provoke insurrections, to 
the endangering of Government, and producing 
general oonfusion. I have, therefore, no doubt 
but this wisa council will prefer the comfort 
and happiness of a whole nation of true be¬ 
lievers, to the whim of a few Erika, and dismiss 
their petition.” 

The result was, as Martin tells us, that tho 
Divan came to this resolution: “The doctrine, 
that plundering and enslaving the Christians 
is unjust, is, at best, problematical; but that it 
is tho interest of this State to continue the prae- 
tioe, is dear; therefore, let the petition be re¬ 
jected.’’ 

And it was rejected accordingly. 

And since like motives are apt to produce 
in the minds of men like opinions and resolu¬ 
tions, may we not, Mr. Brown, venture to pre¬ 
dict, from this acoount, that tho petitions to 
tho Parliament of England for abolishing tho 
slave trade, to say nothing of other Legisla¬ 
tures, and the debates upon them, will have 
similar conclusion ? 

1 am, sir, your constant reader, and humble 
servant, Historicus. 

[to be continued.] 


FAMILIAR 


FROM CUBA. 


Havana, March 9, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

It is sad to think how much of our national 
Fonsitivonoss is lodged in tho “Peculiar Institu¬ 
tion.” I have never heard that, during tho 
time when tho pirates of the Caribbean sea 
were ravaging these West Indian-waters, an 
American vessel of suspicious rig, appearing in 
a suspicious neighborhood, was allowed to pass 
unchallenged by any English man of war that 
happoned to meet her, or that our national sus¬ 
ceptibilities took fire at the discharge of their 
police duty, in such eases, by foreign vossels. 
Then wo sincerely wanted to he rid of the an¬ 
noyance and saved from the loss to whioh the 
pirates subjected our commerce. That form 
of piracy was hateful in our eyes. But now, 
things have changed. The only pirates that 
infest these waters now, are the slavers, and, 
though wo quite agree with the rest of man¬ 
kind in denouncing tho slave trade as piracy, 
still we have a gentle way of dealing with sla¬ 
vers, and our dislike of the business is rather 
general to the trade than particular to those 
engaged in it. And so, though wo know very 
well that the Amcrioan flag is a favorite ensign 
with the slavers, and that slaving vessels are 
very often of American build, and that slaving 
captains and crews are not unfreqnently of 
American extraction, still wo cannot endure, 
for a moment, that a vessel under the American 
flag should be questioned on the seas by a for¬ 
eign cruiser, however suspicious may be her 
manoeuvres or the neighborhood in which she 
is found. Just now, for instance, some patriotic 
persons in the Havana are manufacturing ex¬ 
plosive machines, in the shape of communica¬ 
tions to the home press, which are destined to 
startle America from her slumbers, and awaken 
her to the danger her honor, her name, per¬ 
haps her political existence, are continually in¬ 
curring in the Cuban waters. An American 
ship—the Harriet—a republican merchant¬ 
man, has been actually fired upon by a British 
man of war ! A myrmidon of monarchy has 
boarded the deck of an American vessel! 
What shall we do about it ? or, rather, what 
shall we not do about it ? Mr. Douglas, who 
so well understands the sentiments of England 
towards America, perhaps can trace back to 
its source, in the malicious counsels of an Aber¬ 
deen aud a Palmerston, this atrocious insult to 
the majesty of the people, and point us to the 
sovereign remedy for such intolerable ills! Of 
course, we are to'hear no excuses, no justiflea- 
of this unjustifiable conduct. What is it 
to us, that the slaver who recently sacrificed 
the lives of four hundred miserable Africans, in 
attempting to run into a creek on the southern 
side of the island, brought his wretched oargo 
on the coast under tho starry flag of freedom ? 
What is it to us, that the slaver who success¬ 
fully landed his victims in the hay of Cardenas, 
near Jueaio, sailed with an American vessel, 
displaying American oolors, and manned al¬ 
most entirely by Americans, directly past the 
English squadron—the officers of whioh, taking 


challenged? What is it to us, that among the 
vessels now expected to arrive here, from Africa, 
there is at least one large American barque, 
whioh, being plainly American in her build, 
cannot display Spanish colors without at once 
betraying herself, as none but Spanish-built vos¬ 
sels are now allowed to use tho national flag ? 
All these considerations might go to justify 
the proceedings of the English officer, in the 
eyes of a nation mncerely anxious for the sup¬ 
pression of tho slave trade. But, alas! what 
need we care about the African slave trade,' so 
long as it does not interfere with our own do¬ 
mestic commerce ? Indeed, ought we not rather 
to have some tenderness for a traffic whioh em¬ 
ploys our vessels, and sometimes our citizens, 
on such remunerative terms? Who can build 
suoh fast vessels as we? and in what other 
trade is speed in such demand? A swift Amer¬ 
ican brig or barque sold to-day, at a fine price, 
in the Havana, is soon despatched for Africa, 
takes on board her negroes, ovades the cruisers 
east and west, runs in upon a quiet part of the 
coast, lands her cargo, is scuttled and sunk. 
Her owners, who have paid from $20 to $70 a 
head for their victims in Africa, sell them hero 
at from $350 to $500; and, when the loss of 
the vessel aud the expenses of the voyago are 
all accounted for, such a “ handsomo profit ” 
remains, that auother “handsome and swift 
American barque, entirely ready to go to sea ”— 
such as you may see advertised in the Havana 
journals every week—is soon purchased, and 
sent on the same errand. Once landed, tho 
negroes are beyond the reach of pursuit—at 
least, such lias always been the case till within 
two months, when the first instance of a seizure 


of slaves, on the plantations of those who had 
bought them, has occurred. The slaver above 
mentioned as having run by the English squad¬ 
ron into Cardenas bay, after discharging his 
cargo, set fire to his vessel, instead of scuttling 
her. The flames being seen by tho English, 
they despatched boats to assist the burning 
vessel, and so discovered the game that had 
been played. Information was given to the 
Captain General, at once; and, search being 
made, the captain of the vessel seized, and the 
owners implicated, the matter was compro¬ 
mised by giving up three hundred negroes to 
the mixed commission. This mixed commis¬ 
sion, as you are probably aware, is made up of 
English and Spanish judges, and sits here at 
the Havana to determine slave cases. The 
“ emancipados,” as they are called, or negroes 
set free by this commission, are apprenticed 
for a term of eight years, in the island, at the 
end of which time they are set free, either to 
be carried back to Africa, or to ono of the Eng¬ 
lish West India islands—generally to Jamaica. 
As the unfortunate men are generally captives 
of war, it would be impossible to restore them 
to their own country, whioh, in many cases 
being in the interior, could only be reached by 
traversing the territory of the enemies to whom 
they owed their loss of liberty. This by the 
way. General Canedo, who, aB I mentioned 
before, is now expecting his recall, may have 
wished, by this act of energy in enforcing the 
troaty with England, to discredit the insinua¬ 
tions thrown out against him, of favoring the 
slave trade overmuch. He has at least aroused 
against himself the hostility of the Creoles, who 
regard such an act as an infringement of their 
sacred rights. And it will afford no precedent 
lor tho future. Bozales, or “ muzzled ones ”— 
Africans who oannot say from whence they 
oame—will be henoeforth, as heretofore they 
have been, Cuban slaves to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, wheu once within the island. That they 
may be safely landed will bo our earo. We 
must support our captains in thoir contempt of 
the foreign squadrons. We must let the world 
know that whatever ia dono under the Ameri¬ 
can flag is sacred from inspection by foreign 
eyes. Nay, more—we must teach foreigners 
that they are to know American ships by intu¬ 
ition. Why put our captains to the inconve¬ 
nience of hoisting their colors, merely because 
a foreigner is looking after pirates? The 
“ Harriet,” it is understood, did not perform 
this antiquated oereinony, when signalled to do 
so; and the Briton has tho audacity to put for¬ 
ward this fact as a reason for bringing her to 
with a shot! Seriously and solemnly, what 
ought more to humiliate us in our own eyes, 
than such miserable attempts to make “ our 
national honor” a cloak to cover our secret dis¬ 
like of all efforts against slavery, if not a shield 
to protect and encourage t!)o slave trade? 

April 11. 

Havana is a ridiculously expensive place. In 
London or Paris ono may spend vast sums of 
money, if he likes and is able, in tho purchase 
of ephemeral satisfactions and magnificent tri¬ 
fles; but the satisfactions, however expensive, 
will probably be satisfactory, and the trifles, 
however trivial, certainly magnificent; whereas 
in Havana ono must pay the price of luxuries 
for mere necessities, aud those poor of their 
kind. If a man oould live on guava jelly and 
cigars, I suppose ho might find Havana an 
economical place; hut if he requires anything 
olso—if he wants bread atjd meat and water, 
and a good bed to sleep in—let him go to An¬ 
tioch or Damascus, to Anoona or Briudisi, 
rather than to Havana. At his hotel ho will 
have to pay more than at the best houses in 
New York; and if he has ever scolded his land¬ 
lord at the Astor, tho St. Nicholas, the New 
York, or the Clarendon, for putting him up 
stairs beyond the reach of bells and waiters, 
and in a room so small that he must go out of 
the window to get into bed, he will experience 
sovere mental remorse when ho learns that the 
second bed in his large, airy, Havana ohamber 
is likely at any moment to be tenanted by a 
stranger; and that when two more cots have 
out off his access to the washstand and looking- 
glass, a fourth weary wanderer, just landed 
from the Chagres boat, and dying with the 
isthmus fever, may be laid by his side, in the 
comfortable double bed which ho had thought¬ 
lessly appropriated to himseif on his first en- 
trance into tho room. I am drawing no fancy 
sketch. “Such things haveUcen.” And every 
<lay whioh I pass alono in this chamber of mine 
is as dear to me as if I were a respited criminal, 
uncertain of the morrow. A caravanserai 
wero better than this state of things. I would 
rather bring my bed with me, kuowing that I 
should have a place apart, wherein to lay it 
privately and peacefully, than sleep on down 
after this most primitive fashion. It is very 
picturesque, no doubt, and reminds one of the 
Posadas in Don Quixotte; but it “likes mo 
not,” and in a country with railroads is not to 
be tolerated. Let us have either one thing or 
the other. If wo must sleep four in a room, let 
us travel on mules exclusively a franc-etrier, 
and dine every day under the trees with stroll¬ 
ing actors. But it does not harmonize, to have 
the middle ages at our inn, and the nineteenth 
century on the road. These sudden changes of 
mental temperature are more trying than those 
of a New England spring. 

But Havana is not only an expensive place; 
it is an unwholesome one within the walls. The 
harbor having only one narrow entrance, the 
waters are very stupid and sluggish. All the 
blandishments of this beautitul moon aro 
thrown away on thoir inert mass. They lie 
lazily motionless, like a great tortoise, and 
gorge themselves on the offal of the city. Here 
is one source of disease. Then the city walls, 
whioh could keep out nothing else, keep out the 
blessed air of Heaven, which is thus constrained 
to blow over tho city, and not through it. If 
you live ofi a street whioh runs from a gate to 
the waterside, you are always in a draught; 
in any other street, you might as well be in 
somebody’s pocket. This is source the second of 
disease. Tho authorities are well aware of 
this state of things, and nothing would be easier 
than to cut another channel to the sea, across 
tho narrow neck of land which lies opposite 
tho Moro—excepting, perhaps, to pull down 
tho worse than useless landward walls of the 
town. There have been propositions made by 
private parties, and very fair ones, to do both 
these things; but, as yet, nothing has come of 
them. The third nuisance of the Havana con¬ 
sists in the nature of tho stone used here in 
building, and in making the roads. Tho neigh¬ 
borhood of the city gates is always disagreeable 
with clouds of a fine lime-dust, which pene¬ 
trates the nostrils and the mouth, and, clinging 
to the interior of the head and throat, takes as 
it were a cast in plaster of those regions of the 
body. You never see a Creole gentleman ride 
through tho gates, without holding his hand¬ 
kerchief to his face, in a way which giyes you 
at first the impression that every body you meet 
has just come from the dentist’s. It ia, how¬ 
ever, only a precaution against this dust, which 
tends to cause very dangerous inflammations 
of the throat and eyes. 

The environs of Havana are very beautiful. 

I have already spoken of tho Cerro, with its 
pretty country houses and fine views, of the 
Taoon Paseo, and the Rosetreo road. Besides 
these, the quintas of some of the Creole no¬ 
bles—the “ sugar nobles,” as the Spaniards 
call them, with a disdain hardly justifiable at 
the bar of common sense, since a sugar noble 
certainly is not less respectable than a blood 
noble, nor a title bought with good gold ounces 
less honorable than one obtained by success¬ 
ful rapine, or menial services rendered to some 
vulgar, sensual prince. The quintas of some 
of these Creole counts and marquises are very 
pleasant resorts in those delightful mornings. 
The gardens are generally neglected, hut all- 
bountiful Nature makes them lovely, in spite 
of man’s neglect. Gorgeous flowers—fruit- 
trees like the zapoto and the aquacate, that 
rival shade-trees in their noble size and their 
masses of foliage—palm avenues, which dis¬ 
play to perfection the best attributes of a tree 
for which “ it is not good that it be alone; ” 
these, and the soft early sunlight and tho 
pleasant morning breezo, make a ramble 
through the grounds of Santa Venia, or Pala- 
tino, one of the most agreeable features of life 
in the Havana. Then we have a glorious row 
by moonlight across the land-locked bay, dotted 
all over by the stately forms of ships, sleeping 
on the waters; and afternoon drives around 
the shore to tho old Indian town of Guanaba- 
coa, from the heightsTof which one epjoyB the 
finest possible view of the city, out to Pmontes 
tirandes, where the green Almondares, the 
Guadalqniver of the Habanero poets, glides 
under hanging groves, swiftly hut stealthily 
along to the sea, till its oourse is impeded and 
its speed betrayed by a ledge of rocks, over 
which it leaps angrily enough in a series of 
small cascades; or through the tangled, 
treacherous mangroves to the Chorera, where 
the same Almondares slips quietly out into the 


Gulf. But perhaps the finest excursions around 
Havana are tho drive to Fort Principe, a fine 
fortification westward of the city, and the walk 
beyond tho Moro, along the sea shore to the 
Colonia—a little river, at the mouth of which 
the English landed when they took Havana, 
and where the sage Spaniards, when Lord 
Bute in his wisdom restored the island to them, 
forthwith erected a fortress, as if they ima¬ 
gined that there and thero only could any fu¬ 
ture invaders ever disembark. This fort is 
distant about three miles from the Moro, and 
1 find myself quite a hero in this land of lazi¬ 
ness, for accomplishing such a walk. The 
shore is intevosting, not only from its forma¬ 
tion—which is of a very singular and apparent¬ 
ly voloanio rock, broken and jagged, in color 
most like the old red sandstone of whioh some 
of the English cathedrals aro built, and in 
form precisely resembling masses of dead iron, 
suoh as are flung out of old furnaces, or the 
heaps of scoria) which encumber the sides of 
Etna and Vesuvius, and overlaid and strewn 
with innumerable fragments of coral and sea 
shells, often very beautiful, but generally shat¬ 
tered or worn by the waves—but also to me 
principally from the magnificence of the sea 
view. 

The promontory and towers of the Moro 
conceal the city; and far aB the eye can range, 
nothing is visible but the widening deep blue 
waters of the Gulf, save when a huge bird goes 
swaying through the air, or a gallant ship 
scuds along the horizon, or the great golden 
hall of the sun Binks out of sight in the floods 
of the west, empurpled by his last rays. 

But time sweeps on, and, not far oft’, I see 
the day when, where the Moro Castle now 
frowns defiance from its lonely rook, a huge, 
white, many-windowed house, with broad pi¬ 
azzas and multitudinous Ionic colonnades, will 
rear its awful form; where the weary sentinol 
paces his solitary round, tho polka will be 
madly danced by beardless boys and brainless 
girls, to the music of Dodsworth’s band. The 
irregular beaches over which the searcher 
after shells and stones now picks his careful 
way, well beaten into a capital shell road, will 
mock the tossing foam of the sea with the 
manes of fast horses, urged to flying speed by 
faster men, in trotting wagons; and the sum¬ 
mer glory of Newport and Nahant will be out¬ 
shone through all the winter months by the 
splendid follies of Castle Moro Hotel 1 

W. H. H. 


For the National Era. 
MISERIC0BDIA. 

I am alone, and in my lonesome musing 
Spirits of early friends come to my side ; 

They that were oalled, and went without refusing, 
They that in youth laid by their work and died— 
These wander by my side. 

I oannot holp but gaze into thoir faoes; 

I know their mission by the smiles they wear; 

In their bright features I behold no traoes 
Of earthly sorrow or sonl-wasting oaro. 

What holy smiles they wear! 

And one among them, her white wings unfolding, 
Whispers a name in life most fondly dear, 

Then soars away from my intonse beholding. 

Far fading in tho sunset atmosphere— 

My friend, tht name I.hear. 

When birds and flowers return, my heart will borrow 
A thrill qf gladness from eaeh song and flower; 

Yet, Oh my friend! the memory of thy sorrow . 
Saddens the spring-song of this Sabbath hour— 
Saddens both song and flower. 

On that last lonely night, when all was over, 

And arm in arm we gazed where life had fled— 
While Death, like a felt presonoe, seemed to hover, 
'Mid the hushed stillness, round the Jovod, the dead, 
Whonoe love with life had fled— • 

I oould not tell thee, when thy heart was breaking. 
What wild, deep sympathy, welled up in mine; 

Nor how, at times its new-found joy forsaking, 

It ipngod tp suffer agony like thine— 

Suoh sympathy was mine. 

I pictured her, in whom my being centred, 

Pallid and pulseless, wrapped in ohilling white; 

I saw the heartless bearers, as they entered 
To take her from me to the gravo’s oold night, 
Whore morn ne’er follows night ; 

And then I knew what anguish, spirit-crushing* 

Had torn your wedded being, part from part; 

And sometimes now, though Lovo’s fresh springs are 
gushing, 

I seem, with thee, to bear a widowed heart: 

I Bharo thy life ip part, 

i Weloome to spring-time! Though it needs must sadden, 
Its healing influence will sweotly soothe— 

Bring balm to feelipgs whioh it may not gladden, 

■ And oheer the rough path which it cannot smooth; 

May it thy sorrow soothe! • 

Does not the robin seem an angel singing, 

When his rioh warbling through tho twilight floy^, 
Sweet salutations from her spirit bringing— 

As once he sung her life’s triumphant olose—* 

Till thy full heart o’erflows? 

When tear-eyed April o’er young May is stooping, 
Weeping a farewell on her sister’s brow, 

Do not her grave-flowers spring from winter’s drooping, 
Emblems of her immortal beauty now? . 

A light is on thy brow; 

And by the magic of the Poet’s vision 

I see that Bright One with thee evermore, 

Filling thy soul with thoughts of oalm decision. 

Till God that ported shall again restore, 

To part you nevermore. 

G. K. C. 

* The morning after Marla’s death, her father said 
to ino, “Last night, while she was dying, a robin 
perched en the cherry-tree, and sang her requiem.” 
Yonkers, May 9, 1852. 

LETTEB FB0M CINCINNATI. 

The Decease of the Hon. Jacob Burnet. 

Cincinnati, May 13, 1853. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

Our city has been called to mourn, this week, 
the death of the oldest and most distinguished 
of her citizens—one of the pioneers of the 
State, who took a conspicuous part in framing 
the institutions under which we now live. 
Judge Jacob Burnet died at his residence, in 
this place, on the 10th instant, at the patriarch¬ 
al ago of 83, having been born on the 22d of 
February, 1770. Judge Burnet came to Cin¬ 
cinnati in 1776, whioh has been the place of 
his residenco ever since. On his arrival here, 
he found the place a small village of four or 
five hundred inhabitants, exclusive of the troops 
at Fort Washington, then commanded by Cap¬ 
tain Harrison, afterwards President of the 
United States—and the whole Northwest Ter¬ 
ritory numbering but a few thousand people. 
Ho lived to see a city of more than one hundred 
and sixty thousand inhabitants, and four mil¬ 
lions and a half of people scattered over terri¬ 
tory the greater part of which was traversed 
by him, in his journeys from one place of hold¬ 
ing court to another, when it was all a wilder¬ 
ness, without roads or bridges, and all kinds of 
perils and privations had to be encountered. 
Few men have lived to see such changes, social 
and political, as he, and few have taken so 
active a part in modelling and perfecting the 
political institutions of the State, or in oneour- 
aging, with their influence and means, the 
many benevolent and literary societies of the 

judge Burnet graduated at Princeton Col¬ 
lege, in 1791, during tho presidency of the 
venerable Dr. Witherspoon. He studied law 
in the office of Judge Boudinot, of New Jersey, 
and was licensed to practice his profession in 
the Supreme Court of that State, in 1796. Im¬ 
mediately after his admission to the bar, he re¬ 
moved to Cincinnati, and, it is said, was at tho 
time in delicate health, having the symptoms 
of consumption; but tho exercise and toil he 
had to endure in his chosen field of labor, had 
the effect of renewing his health, and invigora¬ 
ting his constitution thoroughly. The court 
being in session when he arrived, he was im¬ 
mediately admitted to the bar, and, before the 
close of tho term, was retained in a large por¬ 
tion of the eases then on the docket. He at¬ 
tended every term of the General Court, at 
Cincinnati, Marietta, and Detroit, from his 
first arrival in the Territory till tho establish¬ 
ment of the State Government. At that day, 
he and those who travelled with him had to 
endure privations peculiar to a new and unset¬ 
tled country. They carried their own provi¬ 
sions, slept on the ground, and swam on their 
horses all the watercourses that were too deep 
to be forded. 

In 1799, a Territorial Government was es¬ 
tablished in Ohio, and Mr. Burnet was appoint¬ 
ed by President Adams, with the advice and 


oonsent of tho Senate, one of the Legislative 
Council, and continued a member of that body 
till the State Government was established, in 
the winter of 1802-3. In the Territorial legis¬ 
lation he took an active part, and the records 
show that a large part of tho business was pre¬ 
pared by him. The claim of Kentucky to the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Ohio river, to the 
shore on the Ohio side, was strongly resisted 
by him; and, owing to his research into the 
subject, and his influence in the Legislature, 
tho question was satisfactorily settled as it 
stands now—the navigation of the river being 
free to the people of the States on each side. 
During the war of 1812, he was a member of 
the State Legislature, and could have been 
continued in it longer, hut for his declining a 
re-election, in consequence of its interfering 
with his professional duties. During bis mem¬ 
bership he took an active part in supporting 
the various propositions brought before the 
Legislature, to sustain the war, and to assist 
the Government in bringing it to a successful 
close. 

In 1821, he was appointed, by the Governor 
of Ohio, one of the Supreme Judges of the State, 
and was subsequently oloeted by the Legisla¬ 
ture to the samo office, in which ho continued, 
discharging its responsible duties, till Decem¬ 
ber, 1828, when he resigned his seaton the 
bench, and was a few days after elected to tho 
Senate of the United States, to fill the vacancy 
oeoasioned by the resignation of Gen. Harri¬ 
son. Ho at first declined the appointment, 
having made up his mind to retire from public 
busiuoss; but, on the solicitation of his friends, 
he yielded to their wishes, on the condition 
that he should not bo considered a candidate 
for re-election. 

Soon after his appointment to the bench of 
tho Supreme Court, he was appointed a pro¬ 
fessor in the Law School of Transylvania Uni¬ 
versity, at Lexington; but he did not accept 
the appointment, and that institution conferred 
upon him, unsolicited, the honorary degree of 
LL. D., and, at a later date, the same degree 
was conferred upon him by the trustees and 
faoulty of his Alma Mater, at Princeton. 

While Judge Burnet was in the Senate, an 
important bill was introduced by him, and 
through his exertions passed by Congress, for 
the relief of thoso in the W est who had become 
indebted to tho Government for land, under 
the system adopted for the sale of the public 
domain by the law of 1800. This debt amount¬ 
ed, at the various land oifio'es in the Woe torn 
States, to twenty-two millions of dollars—a 
sum far exceeding the ability of the country to 
pay, and more than the entire amount of money 
then in circulation in the Western S qtes. 
Judge Burnet’s bill was equitable and satisfac¬ 
tory to all parties, and was effective in pi aotice. 
The success of the now law relieved the West 
from the most distressing embarrassment, and 
the nation from apprehension, as a general 
bankruptcy throughout the West, and an open 
resistance to the laws, wore feared. The result 
justified the wisdom of Judge Burnet in origi¬ 
nating the method of relief, and urging its pas¬ 
sage through Congress. 

It was owing to his exertions, while in the 
Senate, [.hat a grant was obtained of Congress, 
of about two hundred and fifty sections of land, 
to furnish the means for the extension of the 
Miami canal, from Dayton to the Lake, by the 
Maumee route. But for this, it is not at all 
likely that tho canal, as we now have it, would 
havo been completed. At tho close of his term 
in the Spnate, ho retired from all active par¬ 
ticipation iu public affairs, and during the lat¬ 
ter part of his life was merely a spectator— 
though an intelligent and interested one—of 
the practical workings of the institutions which 
he had taken a prominent part in framing and 
plaoing in operation. 

Judge Burnet had a strong intellect, and his 
mind was eminently a practical one, and far 
removed from encouraging schemes of a mere¬ 
ly theoretical or visionary nature. For many 
years he took an active part in forwarding tho 
various educational, scientific, and benevolent 
institutions of the city and State, and of sev¬ 
eral of the most important of them he has 
been the originator or most important patron. 
Of our academies and colleges ho was always 
a warm and steadfast friend. He was first 
President of the old Cincinnati College; one 
of the founders of the Ohio Medical College, 
and for many years its President; for years 
President of the Cincinnati Branch of the U. S. 

Bank, ohartorod dining tho Administration of 

Mr. Madison ; President of the Sacred Music 
Society; and the first President, and one of the 
most zealous supporters, of the Astronomical 
Society, and its efi'orts to erect the Observa¬ 
tory aud purchase its instruments. He was 
one of those who established the Ohio Life In¬ 
surance and Trust Company Bank, was elected 
one of its first trustees, and continued in office 
until the time of his death. He was also the 
first President of the Ohio Historical Society. 

Judge Burnet was a warm supporter of the 
American Colonization Society, and contribu¬ 
ted liberally to its funds. Whatever difference 
of opinion there may he on the policy of that 
Society, it will not be denied by any who knew 
the Judge, that, like the great mass of its 
friends at the North, he was decidedly Anti- 
Slavery in his sentiments, and supported the 
Colonization scheme from the best motives, as 
having the good of the colored race, bond and 
free, in view, and not the security or perpetua¬ 
tion of slavery. 

In 1847, Judge Burnet published a volume of 
five hundred pages, entitled “ Notes on the Early 
Settlement of the Northwestern Territory con¬ 
taining muoh interesting' information, chiefly 
from his own recollection, as to the early settle¬ 
ment of that part of the Territory now em¬ 
braced in the State of Ohio, as well as facts 
and incidents relative to the first settlement of 
Cincinnati, and its pioneers. 

Judge Burnot was a Whig in his political 
views, supporting the policy in public affairs 
of which Mr. Clay was the exponent, but was 
not at any time a violent partisan. Towards 
his political opponents ho was always courte¬ 
ous and tolerant in times of the greatest politi¬ 
cal excitement. Ho was a warm personal 
friend of General Harrison, and it was owing 
mainly to his exertions in the Harrisburgh 
Convention, that he was nominated by the 
Whigs for the Presidency. 

The Burnet House, well known abroad as 
the leading hotel of Cincinnati, stands on tho 
site of his old mansion, and was named in 
honor of him from that circumstance, as well 
as from his being a large holder of the stock 
of the company, and one of our oldest and 
most publie-spirited citizens. 

Judge Burnet was indeed everyway a great 
man; intellectually, morally, by native talent, 
education, and public service, ho was a man of 
mark. His private character was as pure as 
his public life was unsullied ; and I cannot 
better close this brief sketch of his life and 
services, than by quoting from the speeoh of- 
Judge Este, made at the Bar meeting the day 
succeeding his decease. 

“ In announcing the death of Judgo Burnet, 
there is a propriety in looking upon him in his 
undisputed character, as the first in rank of 
the Ohio bar. He came to this country in 
1796; and, as a lawyer and distinguished ju¬ 
rist, stood for twenty years without an equal, 
and Without a rival iu his profession. * * 

* * In all his professional and judicialrela- 
tions, Judge Burnet was the most perfect model 
of a gentleman, a lawyer, and a noble-minded 
man. To the Court he was always respectful 
and dignified; and in his deportment to the 
bar, he was always courteous and gentleman¬ 
ly. He was ripe in scholarship, not in a single 
department only—his mind comprehended a 
vast and unlimited research of subjeots, and 
during his whole oareer he was the most in¬ 
dustrious, indefatigable, and correct man I ever 
knew. YVhenevcr you met him in professional 
business, you found him not only fully acquaint¬ 
ed with the matter in hand, but he displayed 
a profound perception and comprehension of 
all its principles and relations. 

“ As a patriot, as a neighbor, as a member 
of sooiety and of the bar, he was in all his 
relations one of the most correct, upright, and 
conservative of men; and in particular ho 
was eminently a man to be governed by the 
striot principles of law and of justice, arid so 
he continued till his doath. 

“ While we mourn his departure from our 
midst, wo should remember his character as 
a noble model for our own. When ono of the 
brightest examples of inherent greatness and 
excellence has passed from earth, we see that 
the greatest gifts of God are taken from us, 
and this solemn fact warns us that we must 
follow in his steps, and admonishes us to pre¬ 
pare to depart, like him, with honor and in 
peace.” 

The funeral of Judge Burnet was attended 
to-day by a large concourse of the citizens, in¬ 
cluding many of our old residents, the mem¬ 
bers of tbe Bar and Courts, and the City Coun¬ 
cil. Yours, P. 
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Selling Establishment, or 
iter this business. 

The stook will not bo divided. It comprises a well- 
proportioned assortment of the following master¬ 
pieces : 

OENA, (the Last Supper,) after Leonardo da 
inoi, on steel, by F. Wagner. Size of the print, 
thout the margin, 40 in. bv 20 in. 

CHRIST ON THE CROSS, after Albrecht DUrer, by 
Enzing Miiller, 20 in. by 10 in. 

SAVATOR, (Our Saviour,) after Holbein, by C. Barth, 
13 in. by 11-iu. 

THE HOLY FAMILY, after Overbook, by Professor 
Felsinz, 22 in. by 19 in. 

LA MADONNA DI SAN SISTO, after Raphael, by 
Nordheim, 32 In. by 24 in. 

THE VIRGIN AND CHILD, after Raphael, by Lo- 
richon, 15 in. by 11 in. 

ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST, after Domeniokino, 
by Bahman, 11 in. by 9 In. 

NAPOLEON’S Farewell of Fontainebleau, 
NAPOLEON’S Return (Yom Elba, two Pendants, 25 
in. by 20 in., After H. Vernet, by Kininger. 

THE LAST SUPPER, after Leonardo da Vinci, by 
Amsler, 10 in. by 10 in. 

THE ENTOMBMENT OF CHRIST, after Raphael, 
Amsler, 19 in. by 16' in. 

[CE, after De Roux, by Miiller, 27 in. by 18 in. 
THE FIGHT FOR THE FLAG, (Fahnenkampf.) af¬ 
ter Cooper and Geiger, 20 in. by 11 in. 

TIIF. LACE WORKER, (Spitzenklopplerin,) after 
Hingoland, by Kiningor, 14 in. by 12 in. 
PORTRAIT OF PIUS IX, from Life, by C. Barth, 

PORTRAIT OF LUTHER, after Luo. Cranaeh, by F. 
Mffller, 14 in. by 12 in, 

PORTRAIT OF MELANCTHON, after Lno. Cranach, 
by F. Mailer, 14 in. by 12 in. 

PORTRAIT OF CALVIN, after Holbein, by F. Mul¬ 
ler, 14 in. by 12 in., Ao., Ao. 

In all, over 1,500 copies, fresh and superior impres¬ 
sions, on superfine paper. 

Arrangements oan be made with the purchaser, to 
secure to him the exclusive importation of thy above 
Engravings, under very acceptable conditions. 

Apply for samples and terms to 

HERRMANN J. MEYER, 
April 21—3t 164 William street, New York. 


PENN MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PHILADEL¬ 
PHIA. • 

T HE Fall Session for Females in this Institution 
wiUcommenoe September 1st, 1853, and continuo 

The Faoulty, consisting of eight professional Chairs, 
arc liberal and progressive in their medical doctrines— 
universal in thoir remedial agents, aooopting and re- 
•ooiving soon from any and every source and system— 
but holding allegiance to no distinot ism, patky, or 
dogma. Tho facilities for acquiring a thorough, prac¬ 
tical modical oducation in this Institution are une- 
quailed in the Union. For Announcements, contain¬ 
ing foil particulars as to fees, (which are put low,) 
Ac., Ao., address, post-paid, 

ABRAHAM BIVEZEY’, M. D., Dean, 
April 21—fit 329 North 12th st... Philadelphia. 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT. 

T HE above Establishment still continues in success¬ 
ful operation, having already entered upon its 
sixth season. Tho largely inorensed number of pa¬ 
tients treated at tho Establishment tile past year, over 
any previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro¬ 
portion of euros, induce tbe subscriber to believe that 
is enlarged experience and opportunities for treat- 
icnt give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 
Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a suo- 
>ss and KAriDtTY of cure believed to bo surpassed by 
one. T. T. SKELYE, M. D., 

April 21—24t Proprietor. 


M’ 


,/VNSICAL WORKS OF ART. 

■R. H. J. MEYER, 164 William street, New York, 
having devoted himself entirely to the Book- 
sliing Business, intends to dispose at once of his 
isive and well-known stook of imported Classical, 
Engravings, at such favorable terras that tbe whole 
will prove a very desirable acquisition to some Print- 


SUPER-l’HOSPUATE OF LIME, OR CHEMICAL 
MANURE. 

T HE fertilizing effoot of this manure has obtained 
for it a reputation unprecedented in the history 
of manures, and was patented to its first introducor, 
by tlio British Government, about ton years ago. 
Tho demand has regularly inoroasod, and now thou¬ 
sands of tons are annually sold to tho English and 
Scotoh farmers. This manure is admirably adapted 
to tho drops of tho Southern Statos, boing equally 
potent with Peruvian guano as a fertilizer, not so 
volatile, and deoidodly moro permanently beneficial, 

In manufacturing this Supor-Phosphato, the best 
European and Amorican recipes, as woll as eminent 
ohemists, havo boon consulted for improvement. By 
moans of guano, Ao., a largo quantity of ammonia is 
added to the Super-Phosphate. 

Agents. — Haskell, Merrick, A Bull, Drug Mor 
chants, No. 10 Gold street, New York. The osarao- 
tor of this house over tho Union will bo an ample 
guarantee that they beliovo this article pure and 
genuine. Robort Buist, Nurseryman and Florist, 
No. 97 Chosnut street, Philadelphia. 

It is put up in bags of 50, 100, and 150 lbs. each, 
branded “No. 1 Super-Phosphate of Lime, manu¬ 
factured and sold by William Paterson, Division st. 
Wharf, Nowark, N. ,T„” to whom, or agents, orders 
sent with cash or satisfactory rolbronoos hero, at N. 
York, or Philadelphia, will bo promptly executed. 
April 7—4t WILLIAM PATERSON. 

Directions for use. —Jo fertilize anil rooruit ex¬ 
hausted soil, 300 or 500 pounds to the acre, and 
ploughed in, is ample. It t&ay bo mixed with saw¬ 
dust or pulverized charcoal or plaster, along with 
seeds—three ounces to each hill of plants. Avoid its 


I N this Institution, young Ladies and Gentlemen 
roooive thorough instruction in all tho studios 
usually pursued in tho host seminaries iu Now Eng¬ 
land. Catalogues sent to thoso desiring thorn. 

E. D. BANGS, Principal. 
Court street, Fob. 22, 1853.—Maroh 3—8t 


PATENT AGENCY—ESTABLISHED IN 1820. 

W ILLIAM P. ELLIOT, formerly of the Patent 
Office, continues to act as Solicitor for American 
and Foreign Patents, and Attorney for the transaction 
of all. business connected with tho United States Pat¬ 
ent Office, at his Agenoy, directly opposite the main 
entrance of the Patent Office Building, Washington, 
D. C. April 21—lOt 


LAND WARRANTS BOUGHT AND SOLD 

A LL Warrants sold by us aro guarantied in every 
particular, without limit as to time. Orders from 
the Wost are solicited and filled at host rates. Persons 
sending us Warrants by mail, will receive prompt re¬ 
turns, at the highest maket prioe. 

HARRIS COWLES A CO., 

Nos. 9 and 11 Kilby st., 

May 12—12t Boston, Mass. 


STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND 
LARD OSL, 

L ARD OIL of the finest quality, in good shipping 
order. Star and Adamantine Candles, full 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candles are 
exoellent for all climatos, especially California, Bra¬ 
zil, tho East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders for 
any quantity exeoutod promptly. 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 
March 24. Candle Manufacturer, Cincinnati, O. 


FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA. 

Fourth Annual Session. 

T HE next session of this institution will commence 
on September 1st, 1853, and oloso on tho 31st of 
January, 1854. 

The session has been longthonod from four and a 
half to five months. This has been dono in eonse- 
quonoe of a determination, on the part of tho Facul¬ 
ty, to rendor tho oourao of instruction given by them 
as thorough and complete os that given in any Mod¬ 
ical College in tho country. 

Persons wishing oopios of the Announoemont, or 
desirous of further information, will pleaso apply, 
personally or by letter, to tho Doan of tho Faculty, 
DAVID J. JOHNSON, M. D., 
Maroh 17—tf 229 Arch sc., Philadelphia. 


THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR-VOL. IX. 

For Children and Sabbath Schools. 

BY UNCLE LUCIUS. 

A SEMI-MONTHLY papor, whioh aims to interest 
and inform tho young mind. Spcoial effort is 
mado to givo a proper direction to tho minds of ohil- 
dren, in thoso times of strife for tho supremacy of 
slavery. Price—25 oonts for single oopios, five copies 
for $1, $12 per hundred. A specimen number, froe 
of charge, will be sent to any person. 

LUCIUS C. MATLACK, Editor and Publisher, 
Mar. 24—Sm 60 South Salina st., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FROM ffoo TO 2,000 PER CENT. 

T O be mado in a business suited to both sextss, and 
of general use. Ono dollar iB enough to begin with, 
and effort will insure snooess. Any person may engage 
in this business, at home or abroad, by sending his 
name, post office address, and $1, in brown envelope, 
post paid, to M. I. COOK, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

April 7—16t 


BRONCHITIS, HOARSENESS, ETC. 

B ROWN S BRONCHIAL TROCHES will alleviate 
any irritation of the bronchial tabes, hoarseness, 
or other impediments of tho voice, whether produced 
by cold, influenza, or any unusual exertion of the vo¬ 
cal organs in public speaking or singing. Public 
speakers and vocalists will find those Lozenges ser¬ 
viceable for clearing the voice. 

Put up by JOHN J. BROWN & SON, Boston; and 
for sale in New York by JOHN MEAKIM ; Philadel¬ 
phia, FREDERICK BROWN; Washington, ESPEY 
& MORRISON, Agents for tho District of Columbia, 


Corner of E and Seventh streets. 


April 


CHOCOLATE, COCOA, AND BROMA. 

W EAKER & CO.’S American and Vanilla Pro- 
• mium Chooolates, Cocoa, and Broma, to which 
first premiums have been awarded by the chief Insti¬ 
tutes and Fairs of the Union, are for sale by all tho 
principal grocers in the United States, and by their 
agents— 

Hussey A Murray, New York; Grant & Twells, 
Philadelphia; Thomas V. Brundige, Baltimore; Ken- 
net & Dudley, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WALTER BAKER A CO., 
April 14—4t Dorchester, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST, 

A RELIGIOUS FAMILY NEWSPAPER, published 
weekly, at Utica, New York, is the organ of the 
American Baptist Free Mission Society, and the only 
Baptist newspaper in the United States advocating the 
principle of non-fellowship with slaveholders, either 
in ecclesiastical or in voluntary missionary organiza¬ 
tions. Term?—$1.50 per annum, in advanoe; or, if 
payment be delayed throe months, $2 per annum. 
Address WAREHAM WALKER, 

April 28—8t Editor and Publishing Agent. 


WHITE SLAVERY IN THE BARBARY STATES. 

B Y IION. CHARLES SUMNER. With 40 splendid 
illustrations by Billings, ongraved by Baker & 
Smith. It makes a beautiful 16mo volume of about 
140 pages, bound in ololh, thin boards, printed in the 
most elegant style, on the best paper, 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Introduction. Territory of tho Barbary States. The 
Subject and Sources of Information. 

I. Origin of Slavery. Slavery in the Barbary States. 

II. History of White Slavery in Barbary; Early 
Efforts against it—by Ferdinand the Catholic, by 
Charles V, by England, by France, by Holland; Free¬ 
dom by Redemption; Freedom by Conspiracy; Free¬ 
dom by Escape; White American Victims to Barba- 
ry; Parallel between White and Black Slavery; Tri¬ 
umphant Abolition of White Slavery. 

III. True Character of White Slavery in Barbary ; 
Analogies for White Slavery; Happy Condition of the 
White Slaves; Better off in Barbary than at Home; 
Better off than the Free Christians in Barba ry; Nev¬ 
ertheless, Unquestionable Enormity of White Slavery 
in Bnrbary. Conclusion. Price 5ft (its.; postage 12 ots. 
For sale by LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

Marc h 31. Office National Era. 

SUGAR CREEK FALLS WATER CURE. 

Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 

T HIS institution, under the charge of Drs. Froaso, 
is situated twelve miles south of Massillon. The 
suoooss which has thns far attended onr efforts to heal, 
enables us to appeal with confidence to tho affiiotod. 
Of this Cure, Dr. Nichols, principal of tho Anierioan 
Hydropathic Institute, and editor of Nichols’ Health 
Journal, Says: 

“ Dr. Froaso, a most thorough and energetic physi¬ 
cian, has a Water Cure at Sugar Crook Falls, Ohio. 
His terms aro moderate, yet there are lew places we 
oould rocouimond with greater confidence.” 

Terms —From five to eight dollars per week, paya¬ 
ble weekly in advance. Address, 

DR. S. FREASE, Deardorffs Mills, 

April 28—6t, Tuscarawas, Ohio. 


HALLETT, DAVIS, A CO.’S zEOLIAN AND LF.M. 
GILBERT’S BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES. 

Now York Ware Rooms at T. S. Barry & Co.'s, 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Wave Rooms 
at J. K. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 
196 Chestnut street. 

B EING determined to offer tho public tho best 
Piano Fortes that aro manufactured, wo havo 
arranged with tho above-named Boston manufactur¬ 
ers, to koop constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
Now York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stook of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a foil 
and woll-soloctod assortment of thoir ffelobratod Pi- 

Mossrs. Hallett, Davis, & Co. havo boon long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whoso Pianos, for 
volume, purity, dopth and swootnoss of tone, and for 
tho groat length of time thoy would stand in tune, 
oould not be oxcelled. They havo recently intro¬ 
duced tho “grand patent suspension bridge,” which 
imparts tho firmness and volume of tone of tho Grand 
Piano. Thoir iEolian, having tho latest and most 
improved votoing, is pronounced suporior to any other. 
Thoro is no instrumont so desirable for tho parlor as 
their iEolian Piano Forto, combining all the beauty, 
brilliancy, and soul-touching pathos of the piano and 
parlor organ. 

Of Lemuol Gilbort’s Boudoir Pianos it is only ne- 
nessary to say, that by a sories of oxperiiuonts r oon- 
tinuod for oight years, ho has triumphantly succeed¬ 
ed in making an instrument for small rooms, fully 
equal to tho square piano. 

All of tho abovo instruments warranted in the full¬ 
est rnannor. Tho prices, at either of our ware rooms, 
tho samo as at tho manufactories iu Boston. Wo will 
soieot instruments with or without tho A3elinn, and 
forward thorn te any part of tho United Statos; and 
if they do not prove satisfactory, they may bo re¬ 
turned at our oxponso, and the purehnso money trill 
bo refunded. 

Wo aro engaged largely in publishing Musio and 
Musical Works of overy description, at both Now 
York and Philadelphia; aud having purchased the 
extensivo catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 
and having all tho Boston publications, wo aro pre¬ 
pared to offor hotter inducements to tho trade, and 
to schools and sominaries, than any other house. 

Wo also keep a largo assortment of sooond-hnnd 
Pianos and Molodeons, for rent or salo. 

T. S. BERRY & GO., 297 Broadwav, N. York. 
J. E. GOULD A CO., successors to A. Fiot, 
Maroh 24—tf 196 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


T HE NARRATIVE OF SOLOMON NORTHUP, 
a Citizen of New York, Kidnapped and Sold into 
Slavery, in Washington City, in 1841, and Resoued in 
1853, from a Cotton Plantation near the Red River, in 
Louisiana, with six. illustrations, representing— 

1. Portrait of Solomon in his plantation suit. 

2. Scene in tho slave pen at Washington. 

3. Night soene iu the Tooondie Swamp, pursued by 

4. Tho staking out and flogging of the girl Patsoy. 
6. Scene of the Rescue in the cotton field. 

6. Arrival homo, and first,meeting with his wife and 

The above work is now In press, and will oontain 
upwards of 300 pages, in one 12mo volume, and sold 
at the price of $1. A large portion of the net pro- 

Orders from tho Trade solicited. Copies sent by 
mail, soon ns ready, post paid. BF*Prico to be re¬ 
mitted in advance. Address 

DERBY A .MILLER, Publishers, 

Auburn, N. Y.; or 
DERBY, ORTON, A MULLIGAN, 
April 21—3t Buffalo, N. Y. 


AUSTRALIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

T HE Company’s magnificent new stoamship GOLD¬ 
EN AGE, 3,000 tons, will be dispatched for Port 
Philip, Melbourne, and Sydney, Australia, about the 
16th of June. This steamship is of tho size and 
strength, and in every way oqual to the Collins line 
of steamers, boing 300 feet in length, 43 foot beam, 
and 32 feet hold. Sho is double diagonally braced, 
with iron bars, and overy improvement that, experi¬ 
ence and science can suggest has been adopted. Her 
accommodations for first, second, and third class pas¬ 
sengers aro beliovod to be superior to any steamer 
ovor built. Hor model is unequalled, and it is confi¬ 
dently oxpeotod that she will make the trip from New 
York to Australia within 50 days, stopping only at 
tho Cape of Good Hope to coal. Passongcrs may re¬ 
ly that every attention will bo paid to their wants, 
and that tho ship will be liberally supplied with overy 


i ship. 


experienced surgeon will be attached 


Rates of Fare. — First cabin, ladies saloon, $375; 
first oabin, uppor saloon, $350; second cabin, lower 
saloon, $275; third class, forward, $200. Children 
under twelvo years of age, half price. Eight cubic 
foot of baggago allowed each passonger, not exceed¬ 
ing 200 pounds in weight. Books aro now open. A 
remittance of ono half the amount will secure a berth ; 
balanco to ho paid within 30 days before the time of 
sailing. For freight or passage, apply at tho office of 
tho Company, or to J. HOWARD A SON, 
March 24—15t Agents, 34 Broadway, N. York. 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 

coughs, cold a, bo a us s'i as a, iwoNcurm 
WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AN 
CONSUMPTION. 

»JAO euro a cold, with headache and soreness of tbe bod 


troubio, when they find it oan be 8 
afflicted with a seated cough, whii 
rest at night, will find, by taking 
going to bed, they may I*> sure o 

are thus afflicted, by th 
From iti - 


lasoeai^’ 


Physicians in Fayetteville , Ten*. 

nd find it to imrpaBs every other rooi 
* DKS 11 m S K WK U r & P h! \ iVl^TCK’ 
6dy is ir 


i all h< 


UUgB, wl 


ible, 


wonderfully inct eases the i 


and upjier portion 


Rev. Dr. Lansing, of Brooklyn, New York, states: 

For croup, Rive an emetic of antimony,to he followed by 
autKlueu the disease If taken iu season, it will not fail to 
Whooping con&h maybe broken up aud soon cured by 
The inllaenaa is speedUy removed^by^this remedy Nn- 

neighbora, without the Cherry PeofcoruL were suffering from 
SalrM, Ohio, June 11, IBS1. 

i «rvu« fj\ lYifWrm »nn nf the truly remarkable tfieots of 
place and <u toy own mmily. 



ed by Cherry Pectoral, iu..— 

be depouded^on to cure the chough a, colds, and consumption, 

denee for relief, anil they should not fail to avail themselves 

Prepared and Hold by JAMES C. AYER, Praoiical and 
Analytical Uhemiot, Lowell, Mass.,and sold by Druggists 
and Apothecnries everywher e._Jan. 13 







































